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Border by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Pickwick. May the twelfth ushered in a remarkable series of 

Dickens Centenaries when the first recorded meeting of 
the Pickwick Club was duly re-enacted by the present day representa- 
tives of the famous club, and broadcast far and wide. The day after, 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends once again made the journey to Rochester 
by the Commodore Coach. A royal progress could hardly have been 
more impressive. Mayors of boroughs on the route sought the honour 
of receiving ‘‘ the immortal Pickwick,” and as the coach passed by tens 
of thousands hailed him as a friend. Although the occasion was 
unprecedented, it was not unnatural; for this creature of Dickens’s 
imagination is probably more alive and better known than many 
actual personages whose centenaries have been celebrated. The press 
have unanimously proclaimed the event unique, and we of the Dickens 
Fellowship are proud of our achievement, yet not insensible of the 
fact that without the response of the great public the celebration 
would have been worthless—nay, absurd. 

* 


1K * * 2 
The Other I am particularly pleased to be able to follow Mr. 
City. Beresford Chancellor’s excellent article on the London 


of A Tale of Two Cities with a very charming one on 
Paris by my old friend Mrs. Adam, who will surely be better remem- 
bered by London readers if I refer to her as Miss Pearl Humphry, of 
those glorious days when Brookes Cross, Frank Staff, Teignmouth 
Shore, myself, and half a dozen others played in a successful series of 
dramatisations from Dickens. For many years now Mrs. Adam has been 
doing journalistic work in Paris; she followed her mother (the famous 
‘* Madge ”’) in a weekly contribution to “‘ Truth,” and such is the great 
Fellowship of Dickens, that although I had not been in touch with 
her for a dozen years or more she immediately responded to my call 
when I sought for one who was a lover of Paris and at the same time 
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a Dickens lover, for an account of “ the other city,” and I think you 
will agree with me that Mrs. Adam has infused some of her own great 
personal charm into her account of the Paris which Dickens was so 
familiar. 


x * x 
‘Sir Luke The death of Sir 
Fildes. Luke Fildes con- 


siderably thins the 
ranks of Dickens’s friends now 
surviving. Sir Luke was a very 
good friend to the Fellowship ; 
we remember him best in the 
accompanying portrait, taken 
some years ago when he was a 
frequent visitor to our meetings. 
He acknowledged throughout his 
life the deep debt he owed to 
Dickens, and was always ready 
to talk over Edwin Drood, but 
he never attempted to solve the 
mystery. There are one or two 
other references to our much 
respected Past-President in this 
issue of The Dickensian. His 
widow survived him only a few 
weeks. We tender our deep and respectful sympathy to the family. 

* * * # * 


The Empty Since we discussed this matter at Mr. Lewis Hind’s 

Chair. lecture, and following the most interesting article of 

Mr. Gadd on page 157, I have ascertained that the 

original painting of “ The Empty Chair” which was exhibited at the 

Royal Academy, was purchased a few years ago at Christies by Mr. 

Walter T. Spencer, and is still in his possession. 
* * * 


* x 
Mr. This reminds me that a cheap edition of Mr. Spencer’s 
Spencer’s “ Fifty Years in My Bookshop” has just been issued. 
Book. It was reviewed in these pages on its first publication 


a couple of years ago, and I am sure many of my readers 
will be glad to possess a copy of this wonderfully interesting book 
now it has been published at a more reasonable figure. 

x * a ee 
Forster. A capital edition of this standard “ Life of Dickens” 
has just been included in the Everyman Library. It 
is in two volumes, excellently printed on thin paper, price 2s. each. 
The re-publication in so cheap a form was responsible for several 
long, reviews in the press, notably those signed by Mr. J. C. Squire 
and Mr. J. B. Priestley. The introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
is noteworthy for its brevity; but he has some very illuminating 
remarks to make on the Edwin Drood mystery. 
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The That the modern novelist has effectively imbibed 
Modern Dickens, even if only in the Joey Ladle manner, 1s 
Novelist. clearly shown in two novels issued this spring which 


I happened to read consecutively. Mr. W. B. Maxwell 
in “ The Case of Bevan Yorke,” says “‘ May Elliott had a confirmed 
habit of writing notes. Like Mr. Micawber, she would sometimes sit ; 
down and write a letter a few minutes after one had parted with her.” 
‘The second example is from a very modern novelist, Mr. Charles 
Fielding Marsh, in “ The Four Post Bed,” “ Why had he never tried 
to find out if this Dora was dead,” he asks. As the name of the young 
child-wife referred to was Hetty, the allusion is obvious. 

* 


* ok 
Mr. Our old friend, hale and hearty in the nineties, writes 
Francesco to say that it was an error to state on page 116 of the 
Berger. Spring Number that he wrote the music for “ The 


Frozen Deep” only. He also wrote the music for 
“The Lighthouse.” Mr. Amerongen gave one piece only (‘ The 
Lighthouse ”), and we should have supplemented this information with 
the other. I am pleased to make this correction. 

* * * * x 

Holcroft’s The Oxford University Press are to be warmly thanked 
Memoirs. for publishing at the low price of 2s. the “ Memoirs of 

Thomas Holcroft,” which were particularly in Dickens’s 
mind when he wrote the first portion of his autobiography, as he 
informed Forster at the time. Every Dickensian now has the oppor- 
tunity of reading this fascinating story, vivid and full of minute detail 
of great personal charm. 


* * * * a 
Gabriel A writer in the ‘* Sunday Times ” has found a veritable 
Grub. Gabriel Grub: he served on a jury in the borough 


of West Looe on September 29th, 1650, and was made 
a freeman of the borough in May of the same year. 
ok * 3 


* 
The Last The house in Hyde Park Place which Dickens rented 
London for his last London series of readings in 1870, and 
House. where he wrote a good part of Edwin Drood, is to be 
pulled down to make room for a cinema. 
* * * “ a 
Uncom- Being out of town in August I shall miss the pleasure 
mercial of meeting the special party of Dickensians from 


Travellers. © America, who will spend about three weeks in the 

Dickensland of England: but nevertheless I wish the 
party a very happy time in their congenial surroundings. According 
to the attractive eight-page prospectus, the trip is admirably planned 
for seeing the most of England in a short space of time. The travelling 
arrangements are under the management of Temple Tours, Boston, 
Mass., whose London office informed the Hon. Secretary at Head- 
quarters nearly a year ago of their intended visit, and the Fellowship 
officially promised all the help it could give; but up to the time of 
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writing its services have not been called into requisition. I do not 
wish any of the party—or those outside it—to think that the Fellowship 
is in any way responsible for the many errors in the prospectus— 
errors of fact, of spelling, of proper names, and of quotation. I have 
no space to enumerate all the errors that have crept into this pamphlet ; 
some are very amusing. Jingle’s eulogium of the Bull at Rochester, 
“ Good House—Nice Beds” is given as ‘‘ Nice Beds, Good Eats,” 
repeated on another page as “ Nice Beds, Good Food.” Then the 
party is advised to get their cameras ready to take a picture of the 
Saracen’s Head Inn, than which ‘“‘ No Dickens memorial in London 
rivets our attention more.’’ I hope the party will not be disappointed. 
Manor Farm is said to be at Cobham. I hope they find it. But, 
of course, they will ! 


bd a * %* * 
The Old “ This quaint building seems to survive the destruction 
Curiosity which continually goes on all round it. Although 
Shop. claiming to be ‘ The Old Curiostiy Shop immortalised 


by Charles Dickens,’ it has no authority for that state- 
ment, but it is nevertheless visited by countless pilgrims annually, 
who like to believe they see in it the home of Little Nell and her 
grandfather.” This is what I have said in a note to the Sunripe 
Cigarette Pictures which I wrote for the Dickens Fellowship, and I 
take the opportunity of repeating it here, as doubt seems to have arisen 
in the minds of some of my readers owing to an advertisement which 
appeared in the last issue. 


* °K co * * 
' Dickens In “ Cues and Curtain Calls’ Mr. H. Chance Newton 
Drama. not only shows what a thorough chronicler he is of 


the plays which he has seen since the days when Phelps 
was at Sadlers Wells, but also proves what a thorough going Dickensian 
he is—as those who have the pleasure of knowing him are well aware. 
Interesting stories told of Irving and his Dickens parts (he played no 
less than a dozen such), and also of Tree, who had other Dickens plays 
up his sleeve, are not the least attractive part of this fascinating volume. 


: * x * * 
Martin One of the amusing stories Mr. Chance Newton does 
Harvey— nor tell, is the following one of “ young Harvey,” as 
Fat Boy. he was then. It is vouched for by Sir Martin himself, 


to whom I submitted it prior to publication here. 
During his fifteen years with Sir Henry Irving, Martin Harvey played 
‘many parts, including that of the Fat Boy, which he tells me he used 
to double with the part of Sam Weller. Sir Henry was seldom taken 
so unawares as to laugh involuntarily on the stage, but he did so on one 
occasion, the first night of a revival of “‘ Jingle.” Harvey was very 
young and very slender, and a deal of make up was necessary to make 
him at all presentable as the immortal Fat Boy. It was a simple 
matter to pad his body, but how to make his thin cheek sufficiently 
puffed was indeed a poser. Then he got a tip from an old stager. 
“Get a couple of figs, my boy,” he said; “ take the skins off and 
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put one inside each cheek. They'll stick there and make your face 
look big.” Harvey followed this advice, and it worked much better 
than anybody expected, for the figs made his mouth water so much as. 
to reproduce the Fat Boy’s slobbery speech with a realism that made 
Irving burst out laughing as soon as he appeared on the stage. 


* * * * * 
Pickwick “ Pickwick,” a comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, 
on the and Frank C. Reilly, had its first appearance in Washing- 
Stage. ton last February, and appears to have completely 


captured the hearts of the American audience with its 
faithful representation of old time jollity. What a capital stage 
piece could be made out of Pickwick embellished with suitable lyrics 
and the usual trappings of one of our big musical comedy theatres ? 


cd * * bo 
Reading Dickens’s reading desk, now 
Desks. permanently at The Dickens. 


House, apparently set the 
fashion among readers who followed him, to 
judge from the accompanying photograph, 
taken in 1873, which Mr. Brookes Cross has. 
sent me of his father, the late Alfred B. Cross, 
who a few years later became a very well- 
known actor in London and the provinces. 
In his early days, like most actors of the 
period, he performed in the numerous stage 
adaptations of Dickens, in such parts, as. 
Ham in “Little Em’ly” and Bucket in 
“ Bleak House.” 


* * x * 
Dickens Mr.£W. J. Roffey sends me a quick reply to my query 
Streets. in the last issue. He says :— 


“Assuming that Liverpool contains no other Dickens streets. 
than those in the Toxteth Park district, London can certainly show 
a better record, for it has a Dickens Street in Battersea ; Pickwick 
Road in Dulwich; Steerforth Street in Earlsfield; Quilp Street, 
Sawyer Street, Clennam Street and Dorrit Street in The Borough ; 
Oliver Twist Court on Jacob’s Island; Manette Street in Soho ; 
Carton Street in Marylebone; Cuttle Place and Drood Yard in 
Shadwell; Spenlow Street and Copperfield Road in Stepney ; 
and Carker’s Lane in St. Pancras. Even omitting such doubtful 
cases as Varden Road, and Dora and Agnes Streets, all in Stepney, 
London easily beats Liverpool by 15 to 8.” 
* 2 2 * * 

Cruikshank It is curious how the name of Cruikshank continues 
Again. to be linked with Dickens as his one and only illustrator. 
In reading the American reports of the recent stage 
production of “ Pickwick,” more than one writer pays the producer 
the doubtful compliment of a fidelity to Cruikshank’s pictures. An- 

other injustice to Seymour—to say nothing of Phiz. 
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Birmingham _ For the second time in the history of the Fellowship, 
Conference. the conference is being held in Birmingham. A full 
report will appear in the next number. Meanwhile 
here is a portrait of Mr. Arthur E. Bixby, 
_the president of the Birmingham Branch, 
who, we are glad to say, has just recovered 
from a very serious operation; but he 
assures us, with his usual Mark Tapley 
spirit, that he will be in full form for the 
great event. 


* * * * 
Little This is the Book for the 
Dorrit. coming session. I hope 


to be able to commence in 
the September number an _ interesting 
series of articles on various aspects of the 
book, which ranks next to David Copper- 
field in point of autobiographical interest. 
“Where Dickens dreamt of Little Dorrit ” 
is the alluring title of a tastefully pro- 
duced and excellently illustrated booklet, 
emanating from the Marshalsea Press, the 
proprietors of which extend a hearty 
welcome to all Dickensians to view Little 
Dorrit’s garret. 


Mr. Arthur E. Bixby 


* * * * 
The Mudfog The Manuscript of The Mudfog Papers which Dickens 
Papers. wrote for “ Bentley’s Miscellany ’”’ in 1837, was, until 


a few weeks ago, the only important Dickens Manu- 
script remaining in private possession in this country. The house of 
its birth in Doughty Street called loudly for it, but an enterprising 
bookseller in the United States was able to carry off the prize. I hope 
it finds a permanent home there, and is not made the subject of com- 
merce, as is the case with so many rare Dickens items. 

* ok ok 


* * 
The Home- Mr. Ernest H. Rann, a writer of wide experience, and 
land of a member of the Fellowship almost since its inception, 
English has given us in this new book, published by Messrs. 
Authors. Methuen and Co., Ltd., just what we all want to know 


of Hardy in Wessex, the Brontés in Yorkshire, Words- 
worth and Ruskin in the Lakes, to balance the knowledge we possess 
of Dickens in Kent and elsewhere. His accuracy concerning Dickens 
is a sure guide to the trustworthiness of his facts relating to the other 
English authors who have made some part of our fair land peculiarly 
their own. One thing above all others a love of Dickens has taught 
us—to seek out the landmarks of other writers: Mr. Rann has done 
most of this afoot: and there can be no better way of achieving our 


object, and no better guide than the author of this most companionable 
volume. WaLteR DEXTER. 
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THE PLACE OF PICKWICK IN LITERATURE 


By J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. 
(Continued from page 99) 


iby my first article I combated the idea that Pickwick was Dickens’s 

“ best book,” and said we detracted from the rightful fame of the 
author by making that claim for it. Examining its place “ in litera- 
ture and not in our hearts,” I pointed out that it was essentially a 
young man’s book, a jumble of adventures, abounding in fun but not 
in genuine humour, crude in design and restricted in compass. The 
redeeming features are the Christmas chapters, the Trial Scene, and 
the characterisation of some half-dozen personages. Proceeding with 
my arguments, I may now mention in passing that Pickwick is by no 
means an exact book, and shows numerous signs of carelessness and 
oversight. The Pickwick Club must have been a wonderful institution, 
if only for the manner in which the members upset the calendar and 
tampered with chronology. In a fine spirit of sportsmanship they 
could proceed backwards from present to past, cause April to follow 
September, and boldly advance from 1850 to 1827. Jingle could relate 
in the latter year an adventure concerning the French Revolution, 
which took place three years later; Dodson and Fogg could mis-date 
their letters ; and Mr. Pott could call in 1827 for a copy of the previous 
year’s journal and find it dated 1828. I need not dwell on trivialities, 
such as terming a step-mother a mother-in-law, or such as Mr. Magnus’s 
blue spectacles turning green in the next chapter, or an August morning 
converting itself into a September afternoon for shooting purposes, 
and Christmas following three weeks later; but they all indicate that 
Dickens was at times writing at random. We do not expect such 
lapses in a “‘ best book.” They may add to our hilarity, but when we 
come to literary criticism they stand out as defects. 


V. 


Pickwick is, on the whole, a book of rollicking fun. But this very 
admission displaces it from the highest of positions as a book of 
humour. Moreover, the fun is not always of good quality ; it descends 
to horseplay ; and some of it indicates a poor conception of what 
hearty, honest, wholesome fun really is. It is not funny, for example, 
to exhibit the antics of men under the influence of drink, and this 
occurs on three or four separate occasions. We may forgive the 
Pickwickians their exuberance at Christmas, but Mr. Pickwick 
reduced to imbecility by cold punch is a melancholy spectacle. 

The most perverted sense of fun, however, has reference to the Fat 
Boy. There is no joke in being fat. There is nothing to laugh at 
in its misfortunes. It is decidedly bad taste to hold it up to un- 
deserved ridicule. Fatness is an unavoidable calamity calling for 
pity and not gibes. We might as well deride a man whose face is 
swollen with toothache, or whose back is hunched. The old-fashioned 
idea was to pelt a cripple and to hold up deformity to scorn. That 
idea was born of ignorance and cruelty. A more civilised humanity 
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revolts against it. And yet it is this fault which is most conspicuous 
in Pickwick—the Fat Boy is a young “ porpus”’ to excite shrieks of 
laughter, and the befuddled guests of old Wardle are merely amusing 
objects on which to expend a few cheap jokes. Dickens was young, 
and he followed bad models and a vicious fashion; but, to his credit 
be it said, he scarcely ever repeated the Pickwick solecisms in his later 
works. 

Compare, too, his Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, graceless and un- 
regenerate, mere animals soaking themselves without reason into 
sottishness, with his Dick Swiveller and his Sidney Carton, whose 
temporary vice is a weakness which excites pathos rather than amuse- 
ment. Here was the greater man emerging—no longer the crude 
portrayer of depravity which had no excuse, but the analyst of natures 
which were stained and could be cleansed, which were debased and 
could be redeemed. Dickens is in these things the best critic of himself. 
He abandoned the Pickwick standard, very near vulgarity, and he 
adopted a finer ideal. Let us accept him as he presented himself, 
turning resolutely from Pickwick with its cheap and easy provocation 
to unreasoning mirth, and turning as resolutely towards the delicate, 
subtle, and profitable humour of Gargery and Pinch. 

Walter Bagehot said that “endless fertility in laughter-causing 


detail”? was Dickens’s ‘‘ most astonishing peculiarity”’; that it 
“requires a continuous and careful reading of his works to be aware 
of his enormous wealth’; and that “‘ writers have attained the 


greatest reputation for wit and humour whose whole works do not 
contain so much of either as are to be found in a very few pages of 
his.” With all this I agree; but none the less it is a disparaging 
observation, because it places Dickens on the lower plane; that is, 
as simply one of the ‘“ laughter-causing ” authors. As much might 
be said of Artemus Ward or Max Adeler, but surely it would be unjust 
to limit Dickens to that category and to place him by their side. A 
moment’s reflection shows us that he belongs to another order, greater, 
finer, and upraised. Could Max Adeler have given us Mrs. Gamp ? 
Could Artemus Ward have written the chapter on Todgers’s ? Even 
as mere “laughter-causing’’ humour these sustained blithesome 
efforts exceed everything that the other “ laughter-causing ’’ humourists 
accomplished. But when we think of the humour—the “ didactic 
humour,” to adopt the phrase—of Dickens in his purposeful cam- 
paigns, he takes his proper place by the side of the author who gave 
the world the immortal Quixote and Sancho Panza, and very near to 
him who alone could conceive and portray Falstaff. But these 
remarks, obviously, do not apply to Pickwick. 


ge 


My last and most serious criticism of Pickwick—I trust I shall be 
forgiven, if not in this world, in the next—is that, judged from the art 
standpoint, it is one-third too long. Dickens, always inclined to 
exuberance, lacked power of condensation. He was too good to be 
garrulous, and too entertaining to be wearisome ; yet look at Pickwick 
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as a composite whole and you find it from the first discursive, with 
unnecessary intercalations, and an unconscionable time coming to 
its end. The main interest was gone after Mr. Pickwick had left the 
Fleet. The rounding-off process should be speedy. We cannot get 
up a new enthusiasm over Winkle’s reconciliation with his father, 
nor do we require long and laboured journeys and a pack of small 
incidents before reaching the end. Dickens was exhausted, so far 
as this work was concerned, and he comes very near to exhausting 
his readers also. 

In writing as I have done of Pickwick, I am not a “ superior person” 
who cannot appreciate jollity and high spirits, or a dull person who 
cannot enjoy a joke. I am only a humble literary student who has 
tried to judge Pickwick from a literary standpoint. My personal 
enjoyment of the chapters does not blind me to their defects. I 
can laugh at a circus clown, but I do not forthwith proclaim that his 
grinning through a horse-collar is the quintessence of wit. I pay 
my tribute gladly to Pickwick for its mirthfulness, its abundance of 
good cheer, its exhilarating powers. I do not, in justice to Dickens 
himself, acclaim it as a classic of literature. Let us assign it its 
rightful place. It is the jolliest book of its sort ! 

And I am going to conclude with a concession—a concession gladly, 
willingly, and gratefully made. Whatever be the place of Pickwick 
in literature, it is a book of joy. It has a tonic quality. Its vivacity 
springs from pure healthiness, and it has the power of imparting 
its cheerfulness and infusing its warmth into the mind and the hearts 
of others. It is without parallel as good company; it belongs to the 
blessed order of books that are friends, books that we dwell with, 
books that we treasure, books that are welcome whether the day 
be sunlit or gloomy. It is the incomparable mirth-bringer. 

It has a magic too, the magic of necromancy which conjures up the 
past and makes us see it in all its colour and vividness, which recalls 
old characters to our vision, which reminds us of old customs, which 
reconstructs the old vanished scenes. It is essentially an English 
book—no foreigner could have conceived it or written it, and no 
alien can thoroughly understand it. It appeals to that love of fun 
in our nature for which alone this race has the secret recipe. If it 
brings before us a glamorous and romantic England of a bygone century, 
it also sets before us an ideal of what we should like England to be, 
with its jovial men and women, its innocent adventurers, its lovers of 
pastime and good cheer, its healthy and honest pursuits, its expansive 
hearts and its wide sympathies. 

Such a volume achieves a greatness of its own if only for these 
wondrous qualities. The critic—a captious critic like myself—may 
discern, or think he discerns, faults of technique; in stern mood 
we may reprove the over-enthusiasm which leads to a false judgment 
on academic points; but nothing of this detracts from the human 
interest and from that highest of human tributes we can in all sincerity 
pay to the book which has added so much to the sum of mankind’s 
happiness. 
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SOME NOTES ON BIRMINGHAM 


It is not known when Dickens made his first visit to Birmingham, 
but Mr. Pickwick was surely there before him—in 1828. 
* * * * * 
The Old Royal Hotel, where Mr. Pickwick put up, still stands in 
Temple Row, although altered externally. 
* * * * * 
Mr. Winkle, Senior, was a wharfinger, and probably lived in Easy 
Row, near the canal: No. 11 claims to be the identical house. 
: * * * * * 
Dickens, his wife and Forster were at Birmingham on 3rd April, 
1840, and there celebrated the publication of the first part of Master 
Humphrey’s Clock. 


Town Hall, Birmingham 


“It wos on the rail: I wos a-goin’ down to Birmingham by the 
rail, and I wos locked up in a close carriage vith a living widder.”— 
Tony WELLER. 


* * * * * 


Dickens presided at a meeting in the Town Hall, Birmingham,'!on 


February 28th, 1844, and spoke in support of the fund being raised 
for the Polytechnic. 


* * * * * 


In 1848 Dickens and his Amateur Company played in ‘‘ Every Man 


in His Humour” and ‘‘ Animal Magnetism” at the Theatre Royal in 
aid of the fund for Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 
* * * * 


The same year he again acted in Birmingham, this time in ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


* * * * * 
Lord Lytton’s play, ‘“‘ Not so Bad as we Seem,” was played by 


Dickens and his company, in aid of the Guild of Literature and Art, at 
the Town Hall in May, 1852. 
* * 


* * * 
At the Banquet held at the Old Royal Hotel in honour of Literature 
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and Art, in January, 1853, Dickens replied to the toast of ‘The 
Literature of England.” 
* * * * * 
Prior to this Banquet, Dickens was presented witn a silver salver 
and a diamond ring at the Society of Arts, in recognition of his 


Salver presented to Dickens in Birmingham in 1853 


varied literary acquirements, his genial philosophy, and high moral 
teaching. 
* * * * * 
The first Public Reading of Dickens was given at the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, in December, 1853, in aid of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. 


The Birmingham and Midland Institute 


Three readings were given on this occasion, A Christmas Carol 


twice, and The Cricket on the Hearth. 
* * * * * 


Dickens also read in Birmingham in 1858, 1859 and 1861 at the 
Music Hall—now the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
ib 
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In 1866, 1867 and 1869 read- 
ings were given by Dickens at 
the Town Hall. 

* * * * 

In 1869 Dickens delivered his 
inaugural address at the Town 
Hall as President of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute. 

* * * * 

Dickens’s farewell visit was 
in 1870, five months before his 
death, when he distributed the 
prizes to the successful students 
at the Institute. 

* x * * 

We are pleased to present our 
readers with a portrait of Miss 
Annie Bennett, the popular and 
indefatigable Hon. Secretary of 
the Birmingham Branch. 

* * * * 


The blocks for the illustrations on 
pages 152-3 have been kindly lent by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 


DICKENS DRAMA IN MANCHESTER 


HE first town outside the Metropolis to be 

visited by Dickens and his company of disting- 
uished amateur actors was Manchester, when ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humour” was put on at the Theatre 
Royal on July 26th, 1847, and played to no less a 
sum than £440 12s. Performances of “‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” and of *‘ Used Up” and “ Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary” and ‘‘ The Frozen Deep” 
were given in 1848, 1852 and 1857. 

It is therefore peculiarly appropriate that a 
“Charles Dickens Amateur Dramatic Society ” 
should be formed in Manchester. 

The founder, Mr. W. F. Nicholson, is an ardent 
Dickensian, who has already successfully dramatised 
two of the author’s works. 

The members of the Charles Dickens Amateur Dramatic Society will 
present from time to time in Manchester other Dickens adaptations 
by Mr. Nicholson, as well as a repertoire of plays of general interest. 

With Mr. J. Cuming Walters as President and Mr. Bransby Williams 
as one of the Vice-Presidents, the Society is assured of an enthusiastic 
and successful entrée into the lists of amateur theatricals. The 
Society launched its first production “No Greater Love,” adapted by 
Mr. Nicholson from A Tale of Two Cities, on April 29 and 30, playing 
to large and enthusiastic audiences on each occasion. The Hon. 
Secretary is Miss H. Eileen Phillips. 
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ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS IN THE 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS COMPETITION 


(1) To dramatic scenes which Mr. Wopsle was reciting. The first 
referred to the play, ‘‘ George Barnwell,’ by Lillo; the second to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard III,’ and the last probably to Shakespeare’s 
“ King John,” Dickens confusing Swinstead Abbey with Glastonbury. 

(2) Miss Havisham adopted Estella, who was the daughter of 
Magwitch. 

(3) (i.) Georgiana Maria Pirrip ; (ii.) Biddy. . 

(4) London, Southwark, Blackfriars, Waterloo, Westminster, Vaux- 
hall; the drawbridge at Wemmick’s, and the bridge in ‘“‘ the Market 
Town.” 

(5) Squires, Landlord ; William Potkins, Waiter. 

(6) Mr. Wopsle. The lines occur in Moore’s ‘‘ O Lady Fair.” 

(7) “‘ A deserting soldier in a Traveller’s Rest . . . learnt me to read, 
and a travelling giant what signed his name at a penny a time learnt 
me to write.” 

(8) In Chapter 27, when Joe paid a visit to London, and said to Pip : 
““Me and Wopsle went off straight to look at the Blacking Ware’us.”’ 

(9) Wopsle “ had a drop ’”’ when he “‘ left the Church and went into 
play-acting.”’ 

(10) Pork and Greens were served for dinner on Christmas Day at 
the Gargerys; also at Wemmick’s when Pip dined with the Aged. 

- Bill Barley had two mutton chops for breakfast. 

(11) (a) Bentley Drummle ; Pumblechook; Mrs. Coiler: (6) Trabb’s 

boy. 

(12) Portable property. 

(13) Wemmick by Mr. Jaggers. 

(14) *‘ Bibles speckled ... with iron mould”; “‘ An epergne . . . like 


a black fungus,” also ” Mould”; ‘‘ Mildewed Clothes”; “‘ Rot”... 
at Barnard’s Inn; ‘“‘ Mildewed air of the feast chamber”; ‘“‘ A growth 
of fungus”’; “‘ Dry rot” at Wemmick Castle. 


(15) In Newgate. 
(16) In Chapter 49, where there is a reference to “The nooks of 


ruin where the old monks had once their refectories,’ and ‘‘ The 
Cathedral Chimes.” 

(17) (a) Potkins; (b) Clarriker ; (c) Hubble; (d) Wopsle (Walden- 
garver); (e) Orlick; (f) Pocket; (gy) Drummle. 

(18) This question was reversed; Banners hanging in cathedrals 
reminded Pip in later years of Miss Havisham’s ragged bridal finery. 

(19) The gun in Wemmick’s garden so called by Wemmick. 

(20) The first Mrs. Gargery. 

(21) (a) Pumblechook ; (6) Wemmick. 

(22) Mike’s. 

(23) (a) Pumblechook; (6) Magwitch; (c) Jaggers; (d) Estella 
(twice); (e) Trabb; (f) Hubble; (g) Orlick; (h) Estella; (7) The 
Convict who gave Pip two one-pound notes. 

(24) Sorrow, Penitence, Remorse, Unworthiness. OF 3 ; 

(25) In Chap. 51, when Wemmick “ gravely touched his lips with 

his forefinger. I did the same. Mr. Jaggers did the same.” 
‘. (26) In the extract from the “dirty old copy of a local newspaper,” 
zead by Pip at the Blue Boar. ; 
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THE GRAVE—AND GAY 


¢ py the cool shadows of Westminster Abbey I 

stood beside the tomb of Dickens, with its 
simple inscription of a name and two dates; and 
then I strolled further along the aisle to the mural 
tablet of Gay. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” was always a favourite 
with Dickens. Even as a weakly child he would 
enact scenes in which Polly frolicked with her 
wickedly gallant lover. For Dickens was, above 
all things, wisely tolerant. Even at his most 
vehemently abusive of existing evils, he could see 
the humour of vice. One remembers the Artful 
Dodger, and characters so far removed from each other as Pecksniff 
and Sapsea. One thinks of Traddles and his reminiscent murmur 
anent old schooldays. Poor Tommy had been unmercifully flogged, 
day after day, by a brutal tyrant; yet all he could say, with a rueful 
smile of mingled sorrow and joy, was—* Old Creakle ! ” 

The phrase is illuminative. ‘ Old Creakle !’’ I found myself 
wondering in what mood Gay had written his world-familiar epitaph— 


‘* Life is a jest, and all things show it: 
I thought so once, but now I know it !” 


Dickens would not have concurred. He knew, did Charles the 
Great, the deep seriousness of existence, the responsibility of man’s 
inherent divinity—and this in spite of his familiarity with its humour 
and its joy. If Gay had become an unbeliever in the eternal verities, 
so much the poorer he. If, on the other hand, this epitaph, quoted 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, was meant as a mere ebullition 
of extravagant wit, the shallower, the more insincere, the less of a 
poet he ! 

Be very sure that Dickens would never have taken life’s burdens so 
lightly. Denying Gay’s cynicism, he would rather have urged on us 
the search for faith and hope—‘ do to others what you would they 
should do to you, without being discouraged if they do not do it !”” 


Hence I make this impromptu quatrain to express Charles Dickens’s 
rebuke to John Gay : 


“No ! Life is real, and all things prove it : 
Man knew not once how Love could move it ; 
But now, below, around, above it, 
That ‘force’ is found—and so, I love it !” 
J. M. Sruart-Youna. 
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SIR LUKE FILDES AND EDWIN DROOD 


By W. LAURENCE GADD 


4 pee death of Sir Luke Fildes has removed another of the very few 

_ Temaining living links with Dickens, and prompts me to record 
a circumstance, in connection with the novelist’s last book, which I 
have on the authority of my friend, Mr. W. Chambers, perhaps Sir 
Luke Fildes’ oldest friend. 

They were boys together when their respective families lived next 
door to each other in Frodsham Street, Chester, some seventy years 
ago, and their friendship and correspondence continued until the 
artist’s recent death. 

One of the illustrations in Edwin Drood represents a young couple 
seated on a bench in a cathedral close, and is entitled “‘ Under the 
Trees.” The scene is generally assumed to represent Rochester 
Cathedral, and it is so stated in more than one book on Dickens 
topography: but the sketch was actually made at Chester, and the 
cloisters in the background of the picture are those of Chester Cathedral. 
Mr. Chambers sat with the artist while the sketch was being made, and 
Fildes jocularly told him its title was to be ‘‘ Spooney Mooney.” It 
appears to represent Edwin and Rosa not getting on too well together 
during one of Edwin’s visits to Cloisterham, but, as Cloisterham was 
undoubtedly Rochester, neither Dickens nor his illustrator seem to 
have been particular about the topographical accuracy of the drawing— 
perhaps intentionally. 

Another illustration in Edwin Drood is open to the same remark. 
It shews Durdles in the act of cautioning Mr. Sapsea against boasting, 
and the scene is obviously near to the west front of Rochester Cathedral. 
Just beyond the figure of Durdles there is an unmistakable portion of 
the Church of St. Nicholas, with a characteristic and easily recognised 
mural tablet upon it; and the gate of the detached burial ground is 
on the left of the Dean. We are looking northwards towards the High 
Street and Jasper’s gate-house, but, in place of the latter, the artist 
has depicted the Priory gate, which, in reality, is behind the spectator. 
This may have been intentional, but hardly likely in view of the 
accuracy of the foreground, and the Priory gate is as easily recognisable 
as the Chertsey Gate. Possibly Fildes made the drawing in London 
from detached sketches taken at Rochester, and put in the Priory 
gate either because he thought it the more picturesque, or else under 
a mistaken impression as to the positions of the two gates. 

Forster tells us that Dickens wished his last book to be illustrated 
by his son-in-law, but as this was impractical, upon an opinion ex- 
pressed by Millais, which the result thoroughly justified, choice was 
made of Mr. 8. Luke Fildes. 

The circumstances, as related verbally to Mr. Chambers by Sir Luke 
himself, were that Millais was staying at Gads Hill about the time 
the question of choosing an illustrator for Hdwin Drood was under 
consideration, and one morning went into Dickens’s study waving a 
copy of the “ Graphic,” and saying “I’ve got him.” Dickens asked 
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who it was he had got, and Millais replied, “ the man to illustrate your 
book.” He then shewed Dickens a drawing by Fildes in the journal, 
and shortly afterwards the novelist wrote to the artist somewhat in 
these terms :—‘ I see from your picture in the ‘ Graphic ’ that you are 
ae at drawing scamps. Send me some specimens of your pretty 
adies.” 

This led to Luke Fildes being invited to Gads Hill, and his choice 
as illustrator of Edwin Drood. 

“ The Times ” of February 28th, 1927, in a notice of Sir Luke Fildes’s 
death, stated that he was born in 1844 or 1843. The year of his birth 
was 1844. In “ The Times ” account it was also said that he received 
his art training in London. This is true, but he had already received 
some tuition in art before coming up to London. His first lessons 
were at the Art School in Chester, under the then headmaster, Mr. 
Davidson; and he then went to the School of Art in Warrington, 
where he first met his friend, Harry Woods, R.A., whose sister after- 
wards became Lady Fildes. 

It was at Mr. Chambers’s house in Chester that Luke Fildes trans- 
ferred to the wood his well-known drawing “The Empty Chair” 
shortly after Dickens’s death. Harry Woods was one of the party 
and present on that occasion. 

Mr. Chambers has preserved several of his friend’s letters, some of 
which contain references to Dickens. Writing from 52 Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, on June 14th, 1870, Fildes said: “‘ I am much cut 
up at Charles Dickens’ death. It came to me so suddenly. I was 
just packing up my portmanteau to go off to him to spend a week at 
Gads Hill when I picked up the paper with the announcement.” 

Sir Luke Fildes’s authoritative explanation of the “ scarf incident ” 
was published in The Dickensian of December, 1905, but I am able 
to supplement it. In 1904, my brother, Mr. G. F. Gadd, was preparing 
a series of articles on Hdwin Drood and came across a magazine article 
of 1884, in which the writer said :— 


“The artist had taken special note of a change in the description 
of Jasper’s dress. Not only did the fact that Jasper wore in the 
last scenes a large black scarf appear duly in the drawing, but 
Dickens saw that the thing had been drawn with a kind of emphasis. 
Fildes confessed that he had devined the significance, and Dickens 
was troubled, afraid that he was telling his story too fast. The 
scarf was, in fact, the instrument of the murder. It strangles Drood 
on the night of the great gale.” 


Mr. G. F. Gadd drew the artist’s attention to this article, and Luke 
Fildes replied on May 2nd, 1904 :— 


““Of course I am not responsible for the writer’s picturesque 
manner in describing the ‘scarf incident.’ The fact is, I asked 
Dickens before I did the drawings for that month why he had made 
a change in his description of Jasper’s dress, and it was then he 
told me why he had done so. I considered it advisable not to select 
a scene in which Jasper wore the great black scarf, and possibly that 
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accounts for your failure to find any trace of it in the illustrations. 
So it did not ‘appear itself in the drawing,’ nor did Dickens see 
‘the thing had been drawn with a kind of emphasis’ for the best 
of all reasons.” 


Speaking of his visits to Gads Hill, Sir Luke told Mr. Chambers that 
Dickens had on his writing table a pair of stuffed frogs, posed in the 
act of fighting a duel with rapiers. I wonder if these were the originals 
of those preserved frogs, fighting a small-sword duel, that were 
exhibited in the dimly-lighted window of Mr. Venus’s shop in 
Clerkenwell. 


WHEN THE CENSOR PROHIBITED 
OLIVER TWIST 


[I am indebted to Mr. T. P. Cooper, that zealous searcher after Dickensian facts in 
Yorkshire, for the following extract from the ‘‘ Leeds Intelligencer” for 
March 1868.—THE EDITOR. | 


T has been announced that Mr. J. L. 
Toole, the noted and popular comedian, 

is about to appear at the New Queen’s 
Theatre, London, in a dramatic version, 
by Mr. John Oxenford, of Mr. Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist, as the Artful Dodger, a part 
in which he has displayed one of the 
cleverest pieces of character acting on the 
modern stage, and which he has often 
represented with immense success at Pro- 
vincial theatres, at Leeds among the rest, 
but never in the Metropolis. We are 
surprised to learn from the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” that the Lord Chamberlain has 
interdicted the performance of the piece 
in London, although it has been allowed repeatedly, for several years 
past, elsewhere. How public morality can be affected by the pro- 
duction of Mr. Dickens’s Oliver Twist, a work of unquestionable 
morality, on the stage in a dramatic form, we cannot conceive. To 
urge that thieves and pickpockets are among its characters, and this, 
we suppose, is the ground on which the veto is based, seems prepos- 
terous, when it is considered that such characters are constantly 
being represented in dramas whose claims to morality, not to speak of 
literary and artistic merit, cannot be named in the same breath with 
any play faithfully conveying the ideas and incidents of Mr. Dickens’s 
novel. It is hoped that the report is unfounded, and that the 
censorship will not stultify itself, and at the same time deprive the 


playgoers of the Metropolis of a great and rare enjoyment by making 
such an interdict. , 
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(Continued from page 91) a 


Dickens’s Signatures for his 
various theatrical assumptions 


TUL: 
THE MUMMER IN THE NOVELS (continued) 


The novels mentioned were by no means the only ones in which the 
actor and his craft figured, for although not occupying so prominent a 
position, nor being to the same extent woven into the plot, characters 
and incidents of the kind are scattered here and there as, for instance, 
the theatrical man, Mr. Pip in Martin Chuzzlewit, the visits to the 
theatre in David Copperfield, the theatre in its daylight desolation 
and dreariness in Little Dorrit, and so forth. 


IV. 
TINSEL, SPANGLES AND SAWDUST 


While a lower order, it is true, but of the same 
genre, as the theatre is the travelling booth to which 
for present purposes might be added without undue 
incongruity the circus, and even the ‘“ waxworks.” 
Again, among the peripatetic forms of entertainment 
to which the English people have throughout many 
generations become accustomed, and, indeed, one of 
the earliest forms of drama in Hurope, is the Punch 
and Judy Show. Possibly the latest generation fails 
to find it the same source of perennial joy as their 
predecessors who lived when cheap entertainment 
was harder to come by, but the possibility of Dickens 
passing by without pause when the celebrated minia- 
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ture drama was in progress is inconceivable. That he was familiar 
with it is evinced in more than one occasion. 

The magic that Dickens found in the theatre he found also in these 
subsidiary—or perhaps alternative would be the better word—forms 
of dramatic representation. Even the waxwork show—now almost 
a thing of the past—purported to enlighten us as to the mode and 
manner of living of dramatic personages—august or vile—and their 
very inertia has something in common with certain forms of modern 
histrionics. The circus bewitched him, and one of his earliest Sketches 
relates to Astley’s Amphitheatre, while a perusal of the visit of Kit 
and Barbara in The Old Curiosity Shop to the same establishment 
will convince that no descriptive writer free from this spell could have 
so recaptured the rapture and joy such a visit meant to these humble 
and normally unimaginative people. 

A Fair worthy of the name would include, among others, all these 
attractions. Never to have visited a real old-time Fair—not the 
modern electrically-lighted equivalent, with cinema and other up-to- 
date forms of entertainment—is to have missed one of life’s sensations ; 
but to read the vivid description of Greenwich Fair in its zenith, in 
The Sketches, is to appreciate its joys (in quietude), and to share with 
Dickens his enthusiasm and gusto. Here, again, we feel the irresistible 
spell of garishness, glare, gaiety and ‘‘ make believe’’; in short, 


“sawdust and spangles.” This is his graphic and entertaining des- 
cription of Richardson’s show :— 


This immense booth with the large star in front so brightly illum- 
inated with variegated lamps and jets of burning fire is ‘“Richardson’s,”” 
where you have melodrama (with three murders and a ghost), a 
pantomime, a comic song, an overture and some incidental music, 
all done in five-and-twenty minutes. 

The company are now promenading in all the dignity of wigs, 
spangles, red ochre and whitening. See with what a ferocious air 
the gentleman who personates the Mexican chief paces up and down, 
and with what an eye of calm dignity the principal tragedian gazes 
on the crowd below or converses confidently with the harlequin ! 
The four clowns who are engaged in a mock broad sword combat 
may be all very well for the low-minded holiday makers ; but these 
are the people for the reflective portions of the community. They 
look so noble in those Roman dresses with their yellow legs and 
arms, long black curley heads, bushy eyebrows and scowl expressive 
of assassination and vengeance and everything else that is grand 
and solemn. Then the ladies, were there ever such innocent and 
awful-looking beings, as they walk up and down the platform in twos 
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and threes, with their arms round each other’s waists or leaning for 
support on one of those majestic men! Their spangled muslin 
dresses and blue satin shoes and sandals (a little the worse for wear) 
are the admiration of all beholders, and the playful manner in which 
they check the advances of the clown is perfectly enchanting. 


Admitting this enlightened interest in these people of the fair-ground 
and the sawdust-ring, it is no matter for surprise that Dickens illum- 
inated more than one story by introducing them with characteristic 
truthfulness and mirth, and we find them turning up again and again, 
notably in “ Going into Society” and “ Doctor Marigold.” 

It is somewhat curious that the two novels already discussed—the 
one early and the other late—owe much of their fun to the theatre, 
and that two others—again an early and a late one—are adorned by 
the picturesqueness and charm of the show and the circus folk. Who 
ean think of The Old Curiosity Shop without recalling Mrs. Jarley or 
Codlin and Short who have enriched the language by the aphorism, 
“ Codlin’s the friend, not Short,” or even Jerry and his dogs, or the 
giants and the children who utilized the paraphenalia of their profession 
as a means of travelling—in other words, who made their journeys 
from place to place on stilts. What welcome relief in Hard Times is 
to be found in Sleary and his circus. These fictitious characters and 
their surroundings are painted with a facility and fidelity that indicate 
the closest familiarity with their lives. 


We 
WANDERINGS IN THE GAS LIGHT 


Whatever interest Dickens felt in the serious 
aspect of the drama is ignored in his writings, 
a criticism or appreciation here and there of 
Macready and Fechter in Hamlet, King Lear, 
and so on, excepted, and he usually described 
only that which appealed to his sense of the 
ludicrous and bizarre. Many examples of this 
are to be found in his miscellaneous and minor 
writings. Among his earliest writings (Sketches 
by Boz) is the description of ‘‘ Othello” as 
produced in the house of Mrs. Joseph Porter in 
Clapham Rise—a house which I have been at 
pains to identify—unsuccessfully be it said, but 
probably known to Dickens as the house in 
which Cattermole resided. Another early effort 
significant of his flair for the stage is ‘‘ The 
Theatrical Young Gentleman” (Sketches of 
Young Gentlemen). Readers familiar with The Uncommercial Traveller, 
need no introduction to La Famille P. Salcey, each “ imperfectly 
repressed by a belt,” who are to be found in “In the French 
Flemish Country.” A more deliciously humorous account of a touring 
company—French prototypes of the Crummleses, from whom they 
differed in nationality, but not in type—it would be difficult to find. 
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He seldom missed an opportunity of deriding the lower kind of theatre 
and drama, and one finds frequent references to “* George Barnwell ” in 
Great Expectations and in the mouth of Sam Weller, while titles such 
as “‘ Mary Box, or the Murder in the Sand Hills which suggests 
‘Maria Martin and the Murder in the Red Barn,” another popular 
drama of the period—always attracted him. 

It would seem as if his foremost visits when away from home were 
to the local theatre, and his letters, as well as his published writings, 
contain frequent references to and descriptions of theatrical entertain- 
ments at home and abroad. In Pictwres from Italy he describes the 


Dickens as Captain Bobadil in ‘‘ Every Man in His Humour ”’ 


page ee which appear to have caused him exquisite pleasure. 
. ani heh amusing description of French entertainment is in ‘‘ Our 
rench Watering Place” in Reprinted Pieces, where :— 


The opera was always preceded by Vaudeville, in which everybody 
down to the little old man with the large hat and the little cane 
and tassel, who always played either ‘‘my Uncle” or “ my Papa,” 
suddenly broke out of the dialogue into the mildest vocal snatches 
to the great perplexity of unaccustomed strangers from Great 
Britain, who never could make out when they were singing and 


when they were talking—and, i it w 
eae y talking—and, indeed, it was pretty much the 


In writing i 859 in “N “ : 
fer riting In 1859 in “New Year’s Day,” he recalls that at 
é —— ; 
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. .. The curtain goes up... and the gloomy youn ntl 
with the tight black head and the new black aiciashs a uk 
in love as ever with the young lady whose eyebrows are very arched, 
and whose voice is very thin, and the gloomy young gentleman’s 
experienced friend (generally chewing something, by the bye, and I 
wonder what) who leans his back against the chimney piece and reads 
him lessons of life, is just as cool as he always was, and an amazing 
circumstance to me is that they are always doing this thing and no 
other thing, and that I don’t find them to have a place in the grcat 


Dickens as Captain Coldstream in ‘‘ Used Up”’ 


From a painting by Augustus Egg, R.A., the original 
of which is in The Dickens House 


event of the evening, and that I want to know whether they go 
home when they have done it or what becomes of them. 


It seems impossible to resist the conclusion that here in embryo 
are Hugene Wrayburn and Mortimer Lightwood. Later, he finds 


himself :— 


assisting at one of the Review-pieces, where I notice that the English: 
gentleman’s stomach isn’t very like because it doesn’t fit him and 
wherein I doubt the nationality of the English lady’s walking on 
her toes with an upward jerk behind . . . when I have heard the best 
joke and best song that Eve (a charming young lady, but liable, I 
fear, to take cold) has in her part, I think I will step out to the Theatre: 
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of Gaiety and see what they are about there. I am so fortunate as 
to arrive in the nick of time to find the very estimable man whom 
Destiny has made a bore, and to find her honest father just arriving 
from the country by one door, encountering the father of the very 
estimable man just arriving from the country by another door, and 
to hear them launch cross curses—her father at him: his father at 
her—which so deeply affect a martial gentleman of tall stature and 
dark complexion, in the next stall to mine, that, taking his handker- 
chief from his hat to dry his eyes, he pulls out with it several very 
large lumps of sugar which he had abstracted when he took his 
coffee and showers them over my legs—exceedingly to my confusion, 
but not at all to his. At the Theatre of Scavengers, I find Pierrot 
on a voyage. I know he is on board ship because I can see nothing 
but sky; and I infer that the crew are aloft by two rope ladders 
crossing the stage and meeting at the top; about midway on each 
of which hangs, contemplating the public, an immovable young 
lady in male attire, with highly unseamanlike pink legs. 

This spectacle reminds me of another New Year Day in England, 
where I saw the brave William, lover of Black-eyed Susan, tried by 
a Court Martial composed entirely of ladies, wearing perceptible 
combs in their heads, with the exception of the presiding Admiral, 
who was so far gone in liquor that I trembled to think what could 
possibly be done respecting the catastrophe if he should take it in 
his head to record the verdict of ** Not guilty.” 


It was in a Richardson’s show that he saw one of his earliest panto- 
mimes, and he refers to this in his introduction to the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Grimaldi,” which, in 1838, he edited after the famous clown’s death 
for publication on behalf of the widow. Here, too, he makes con- 
fession of his personal intent in the impish fraternity :— 


It is now some time since we first conceived a strong veneration 
for Clowns, and an intense anxiety to know what they did with 
themselves out of pantomime time and off the stage. 


Indeed, the introduction breathes the most intimate affection for the 
whole crowd—harlequin, columbine and pantaloon. 

Elsewhere, in “ The Pantomime of Life,” he writes of his gentle 
sympathy with clowns and pantaloons, unqualified admiration of 
harlequins and columbines, and tells us that he revels in pantomimes 
“not because they dazzle one’s eyes with 
tinsel and gold leaf,’ but because “a panto- 
mime is to us a mirror of life.” 

At another time he lets us into the secrets 
of a pantomime rehearsal, the means by 
which fairies materialise from Walworth Road, 
Hoxton, and such like neighbourhoods 
when required, and furnishes a typical sketch 
of the vagaries and unconscious antics at 
rehearsal of a supernumerary “ Big Head”’ 
whose devastating career in this character is 
summarily curtailed (“Gas Light Fairies,” 1855). 


(To be continued) 
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By F. GALE PEDRICK 


ae BEN the literary styles of the nineteenth century 
journal and the modern newspaper there is a great 

g, gulf fixed. The stately mid-Victorians were content to 
amble gently through life. Nothing less than a gallop 
apparently will satisfy those who live in the middie 
twenties of the present century. It is obvious enough, I 
suppose, that conditions and environment are bound to 
affect a writer’s style, which, in turn, is influenced by 
public taste—a factor with the stability of a weathercock. 

Our great-grandparents lived in an armchair age; and 
the journalism they loved was essentially an arm-chair 
journalism—comfortable, dignified, pompous—a_ splendid 
post-luncheon soporific. Since then the pulse of our 
world has quickened, and tremendous changes have taken 
place. It was sufficient for the newspaper contributor of 
years gone by that he should command a pleasing literary style and 
a full flow of language. To-day a new factor has arisen. It is what 
I have called the newspaper instinct. So vital is this faculty that no 
man can blaze his trail along the tortuous paths of Modern Professional 
Journalism unless he possesses it in a marked degree. 

With this little dissertation on the Newspaper Instinct I have 
identified the name of one man—CuaRLES DickENs. He lived, it is 
true, in that armchair age of which I have spoken. But the style of 
Dickens was very definitely a style of his own creation ; and so far as 
literature was concerned, he cannot be counted as of that age. He 
had an amazing gift of immediate observation. His pen was brilliantly 
descriptive. He knew exactly what went on in the minds of his 
fellow-creatures, and thus was able to tell a human story in such a 
way that it appealed to every reader. If a crisp, startling sentence 
would serve his purpose, he ignored the laws which governed the 
prose of his day—and used that sentence. Dickens was a writer who 
knew his public through and through—which is precisely the same 
thing as saying that he had the Newspaper Instinct. ; 

The same qualities of observation, the same sense of the dramatic, 
the same facile use of the writer’s.paint-box we call the English lan- 
guage—all are indispensable to the Journalist of to-day. Dickens 
is widely read even in these days of stressful civilisation, not only 
because he is an English classic, not because his works are studied for 
examinations in English Literature, but because the lovable man 
himself stands revealed in his writings. His gallery of immortal 
characters will still be honoured when we are forgotten. Those who 
follow after us will know and love Sam Weller as we have done; will 
thrill as Sydney Carton mounts the scaffold; will weep with Dan'l 
Peggotty ; will meet that bewildering procession of immortal characters 
who step, real and unmistakable, from the pages of Dickens. What 
an artist the man was! His sweeping brush could create sometimes 
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painfully vivid pictures, now gay, now sombre, now inspiring, now 
miserably drab. What a journalist would Dickens have become had 
he the knowledge that we have to-day and the machinery of all 
modern civilization at his disposal ! 

Dickens, it is said, derived his literary instincts from his mother, 
who was said to have a wonderful gift for story-telling. It was at 
Chatham, amongst the old seafaring men, that the imaginative boy 
learnt, not only to observe, but to remember, and the hardships of his 
early days proved of great use in after life. 

When the elder Dickens, with the help of a legacy, was able to free 
himself from the Marshalsea debtors’ prison, he was fortunate enough 
to be employed as a reporter on “ The Morning Chronicle.” Mean- 
while, young Dickens was sent to school, where he did not show 
any marked signs of brilliance, although he was always writing and 
spinning stories. Leaving school, he went to a solicitor’s office, and, 
whilst employed there as a clerk, learnt shorthand, and read voraciously 
at the British Museum. Dickens became expert in shorthand-writing, 
and after two years’ reporting in Doctor's Common—where he gained 
more valuable material to be stored away until the time came for him 
to use it in his novels—he entered the Gallery of the House of Commons 
as the accredited representative of ‘‘ The True Sun.’ He later joined 
the staff of ‘‘ The Mirror of Parliament,’ and then became associated 
with ‘ The Morning Chronicle.” ‘* He was,” says a biographer, “* the 
best and most rapid reporter ever known.” December, 1833, saw the 
publication of Dickens’s first article—in the “ Monthly Magazine.” 
This and other articles for the same journal were unpaid, and when 
“The Evening Chronicle ” was started, Dickens entered into an agree- 
ment to contribute a series of similar contributions to that paper. By 
this time he had developed the Newspaper Instinct to such an extent 
that his salary was between six and seven guineas a week—in those 
days a very handsome figure for a young journalist. In 1836, The 
Pickwick Papers began, and in the same year Dickens married Miss 
Catherine Hogarth, the daughter of a colleague on “ The Chronicle.” 
Sam Weller made Pickwick, and once the uncertainty of the first 
half-dozen numbers had been dissolved, the struggling days of Dickens 
were over. 

Throughout the library of novels which Dickens produced, one can 
trace those faculties of observation and dramatic presentation which 
made him the successful newspaper contributor. One may regard 
his American Notes as the work of a special correspondent commis- 
sioned to relate his impressions of the United States. ; 

The Newspaper Instinct is something quite opposed to the com- 
mercial instinct as represented in Journalism by the great figures who 
will go down in history as the founders of national journals. Because 
a man can write it does not follow that he can transact his own business 
satisfactorily. In fact, the reverse is more often the case. The 
literary man’s inability to look after his affairs with the best results 


led to the founding of another branch of business activity, namely, the 
literary agency. 
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Although Dickens possessed the newspaper instinct, the greatest— 
perhaps the only definite failure of his life—was connected with the 
founding of a great newspaper. Dickens was at the pinnacle of his 


literary achievement when he started “‘ The Daily News” in 1846. 
Supported by the friends and publishers who saw fit to give financial 
backing to the scheme, Dickens was its first editor. He gathered 


round him in the furtherance of this step a wonderful array of talent, 
but three weeks after the first edition of “ The Daily News” Dickens 
resigned. With all his great gifts Dickens had not those essential 
qualities which go to make a successful editor and leader of political 
opinion. 

Let me quote from * The Times” an account of this venture. It 
was written by Russell. 


“The 21st of January, 1846, came at last, and there was a wild 
rush for the first number. At the sight of the outer sheet hope at 
once lighted up the gloom of Printing House Square, the Strand 
and Show Lane. I am not sure there were not social rejoicings 
that night in the editorial chambers, which had been so long beset 
by dread. Dickens had gathered round him newspaper celebrities, 
critics in art, music and literature, correspondents, politicians, 
statists. Yea, even the miscalled penny-a-liner was there. But 
Dickens was not a good editor. He was the best reporter in London 
and as a journalist, he was nothing more. He had no knowledge of 
politics and was ignorant of and indifferent to what are called foreign 
affairs. Indeed, he told me himself that he never thought about 
them ‘until the revolution of 1848. He had appointed as manager, 
his father—whom he is said to have immortalised as Micawber— ’”’ 


After three months, Forster, the biographer of Dickens, took up 


‘the editorship, but the men who eventually made good the venture 


and placed “ The Daily News” in the front rank of journalism were 
Eyre Crowe, a brilliant editor, and Charles Wentworth Dilke, his 
business manager. 

Dickens, I maintain; was the most English of all English men of 
letters. If there was one fault from which he suffered it was, as Birrell 
says, an excess of ‘‘ Sentiment, that odious onion.” Yet that very 
defection was but one concession to the sickly sentimental age in which 
he lived—an age of peg-top trousers, flowing whiskers, crinolines, and 
all the trappings of simpering mid-Victorians. 
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The Photograph of “The Old Maypole Inn” at Chigwell Row, on 


page 125, was by Mr. Leslie Staples. 
M 


The full names of Dickens were Charles John Bae 
* * * * 


The Dickens Fellowship completes its first quarter of a century on 


October 6th next. 
* * * a K 


Among active members who attended the first meeting at Anderton’s 
Hotel are Mr. William Miller, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, Mr. E. W. 


Brown, and Mr. A. 8S. Hearn. 
x * x * * 


Dickens and a company of amateur players acted at Devonshire House 
in May, 1851. Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were among 


the distinguished audience. 
* * * * * 


A Tale of Two Cities was the last Dickens book to be illustrated by 
Phiz. 

* * * * * 

The death of Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., leaves Mr. Francesco Berger the 
sole survivor, apart from the Dickens family, of those who were 
personally associated with Dickens. 

* * * * * 

The workhouse in which Oliver Twist asked for more was not that 

which used to exist in Mint Street, Borough. 
* 4 * * * 
Dickens wrote a farce entitled The Lamplighter specially for Macready 
but it was never acted, and Dickens later turned it into ashort story. 
* * * * * 
Bleak House, Broadstairs, was not the original of Mr. Jarndyce’s 
residence. The correct name of the house is Fort House. 
* * * * * 
Dickens was not living at Johnson Street, Somers Town, when he was a 
poor boy at the blacking warehouse. Happier days were spent there. 
* * * * * 
When Dickens presented the prizes at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute in January, 1870, one of the prize-winners was a Miss 
Winkle. 


* * * bd * 


By his public readings, exclusive of the many he gave for charity, 
Dickens received no less a sum than £45,000. 
* * * * * 
Dickens’s last public appearance was on May 2nd, 1870, at the Royal 
Academy Dinner, when he replied to the toast of ‘‘ Literature.” 
* * * * * 
Thackeray—then unknown—applied to illustrate Pickwick after the 
death of Seymour. 
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The Other City, Paris 


By H. PEARL ADAM 


F one leaves A Tale of 
Two Cities unread for a 
few years, shrinking from 
the pitiless tread of on- 
coming tragedy through 
its sunniest pages, and 
then refers to one’s mem- 
ory of it, as I did when 
asked to write this article, 
one finds four scenes out- 
standing in the mind— 
scenes as apart from 
characters. They are the 
overtaking of the coach in 
the fog on Shooter’s Hill 
by Jerry Cruncher; the 
footsteps in Dr. Manette’s 
coOrmer of. 80h O55 te 
Antoine's quarter mut- 
muring; and the country 
round the chateau of M. 
le Marquis. An even dis- 
tribution between France 
and England, and one 
dating, as I well remember, from many a year before Fate brought 
me to the Other City to live. 

A lovely city, this Paris; its loveliness built on ruthlessness, but 
none the less undeniable. Dickens gave little heed to the loveliness, 
and more than half understood the ruthlessness. If he holds in so much 
horror the power for hatred of clever Madame Defarge, that he must in 
justice upraise against her the hand of a foolish old woman whose only 
knowledge was of loving, he also holds in so much horror the empty 
splendour and evil pleasures of the rich, that his Paris has no Champs 
Elysées, but only St. Antoine. Its one mansion is a centre of iniquity ; 
its fortress a monument built to the power of the few over the many 
by centuries of oppression. 

Somebody has said that chivalry is the enthusiasm of the strong 
for the rights of the weak. A very noble knight in that cause 
was St. Charles of Gads Hill, and nowhere nobler than in his Other 
City. ee 
It is noteworthy that in his Bleak House description of Tom-all- 
Alone’s (despairing and desolate name !) and of St. Antoine's quarter 
in the Wine-Shop chapter of the ‘* Two Cities,” where so much is alike, 
there is this difference: that Tom-all-Alone’s is too much for the 
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spirits of all who come near it, but St. Antoine, where Hunger was a 
greater ruler than any Czar, has “ eyes of fire,” * compressed lips, white 
with what they suppressed,” and * foreheads knitted into the likeness 
of the gallows-rope they mused about enduring, or inflicting.” 

The Bastille has gone, trams and taxis and omnibuses fly hooting 
more loudly than owls half-way between what were its dungeons and 
what were its towers, those equally forlorn strongholds of solitude. A 
railway-station, some cafés, a bank, two drapers’ shops, a Column 
commemorating a minor revolution, and a few harassed policemen on 
point duty, stand where the Bastille stood. The Pont de la Concorde 
in the wide and tree-decked western Paris, carries to the Chamber of 
Deputies politicians, to the aristocratic quarter tourists, who alike 
forget that the platform of this cheerful white bridge was built of the 
time-darkened blocks of the Bastille, and that their feet perhaps strike 
above some stone that still bears the half-graved initials of a forgotten 
prisoner. Ivy clings round a partly-reconstituted tower, where never 
grew green while it was wholly tower, at the corner of the Boulevard 
Henri IV.; and workpeople stop to fling crumbs from their luncheon 
bags to the sparrows who like the ivy, and care not where it grows- 
On the pavement near the Bastille a white line of stones marks the 
limits of the fortress. Step it out, if you like; you must brave 
hurrying folk rushing to and from work in all directions, who are 
poor enough to feel they should not be hindered, and prosperous 
enough to have forgotten the Bastille and all it stood for, its fall and 
all it meant. ; 

St. Antoine is still there; and on a hot summer evening his side- 
streets murmur. The great houses, only a few feet from each other, 
lean forward as if with the weight of the humanity crowded within 
them ; the air is heavy with the scent of humans, their clothing, their 
food; shrill with the voices of men arguing about work, of women 
arguing about food-prices, of girls and boys teasing each other, of 
children playing or whimpering with heat and fatigue. Walk in the 
middle of the road and listen ; it is the voice of St. Antoine as Dickens 
heard it in the pages of Carlyle, and on every hand are the doom-heavy 
hurrying footsteps that Lucie heard in Soho. 

The * Latin Quarter’ has moved southward up the hill of Mont- 
parnasse, so far as its students are concerned. Nothing can move the 
Sorbonne, where Sydney Carton and Mr. Stryver, having finished with 
Shrewsbury School, “ picked up French and French law, and other 
French crumbs they didn’t get much good of.” The streets where 
they must have done it are melting away every day, like sand-castles, 
under the encroaching tide of the keen land-owner, and the stern 
inspector of Hygiene. Stryver and Carton now enjoy themselves 
further south, further up the hill. At the Dome and the Rotonde and 
the Select of to-day Dickens would be at fault; he would not under- 
stand this generation that grabs its pleasures and does not learn. The 
* Student-Quarter ” of his day had a different countenance, 

It abutted upon the aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain. It is sure 
that he knew that Quarter better than that Faubourg, because all the 
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characters of A Tale of Two Cities use the Pont-Neuf instead of the 
Pont-Royal for their journeys into the heart of the town. Here he 
perhaps miscalculated his distances. The ‘St. Germain Quarter ” 
must always have used the Pont-Royal; the Pont-Neuf had for 
centuries been the thoroughfare between Town and gown; and the 
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stern verdict of the compass, applied to the statement that Notre- 
Dame, “almost equi-distant from the two extremes,” could see both 
the town house of M. le Marquis and the rags of St. Antoine, shows 
that Dickens had moved his aristocratic quarter a little east. It is 
still there ; the streets where Stryver and Carton walked, or perhaps 
helped each other home, are still there ; Notre Dame is still there ; 
Saint Antoine is still there. The old mansions in any one of which 
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Tellson’s Bank may have occupied a wing are there. One can walk 
those streets, and the thunder of an omnibus and lorry will fade from 
physical ear as the mind and heart revive the hopes, the fears, the 
courage, the endurance, of Lucie and Charles, and retrace the last 
steps of Sydney Carton, taking his real farewell of love, life and liberty 
when he knew he was to save Darnay. 

He must have passed not far from the end of that rue de l’Ecole de 
Medecine—there to-day—whence Lucie’s father, young, hopeful, 
ambitious, unafraid, went for a long walk by the Seine, in the year 
1757, a walk that ended in the eighteen-year-long darkness, the 
eighteen-year strong, the stone-wall silence of the Bastille. 

Nowadays one walks where Dr. Manette walked, where Sydney 
Carton walked; one is petted with the comfort of stone causeways, 
the interest of books spread out for sale, the voice of tugs and steamers. 
plying (as fussily as Mr. Panks) upon the river; the play of sunlight 
through leaves. One is comfortable, interested and free. And Sydney 
Carton, and Doctor Manette, walk alongside; also the ghost of the 
man who paced the streets of Paris the night after the death of Paul 
Dombey, as though Fate, instead of his own unalterable duty as 
interpreter of life, had ravished from him his dear child. 

Carton was imprisoned in La Force. Its site can be traced upon 
the map of 1927 Paris. A bit of one wall still remains. Commerce 
has swallowed the rest. Upon the ground where so many bewailed 
themselves, so many withered into silence, and so many raised heads 
supported by pride (heads rocked in infancy upon proud or humble ~ 
breasts)—upon that ground anxious house-wives go to buy furniture 
for their homes, a present for the child about to marry, in a great 
modern shop. Their brows are knitted, their purses are thin. Only 
when they are all asleep come a few ghosts wondering where are the 
damp, rat-ridden cells of old time. 

_ Round the site of La Force have gathered foreigners and Jews. A 
Synagogue in a very modern style of architecture overlooks one part 
of these acres of old sighs ; another is covered by a Russian restaurant. 
But the rough paving of the surrounding streets is still in places the 
same on which fell the angry feet of the men who carried on pikes the 
head of the Princesse de Lamballe ; perhaps the feet of some of those 
who ground their weapons in the courtyard of Tellson’s Bank during — 
the massacres of September 3rd, 1792, when “ what with dropping 
blood, and what with dropping wine, and what with the stream of 
Lecba struck out of the stone, all (the) wicked atmosphere seemed gore 
and fire.” 

The first and last things the modern traveller sees of Paris are the 
tall Eiffel Tower and the high white Church of the Sacre Coeur, neither 
of which Dickens ever saw. But perhaps, even if he knows little or 
cares less for any book, the moment of Paris that traveller will 
longest remember is the moment when he paused, a careless tourist, 
where Sydney Carton stood, a self-forgotten man, ‘ upon the bridge 


pe to the water as it splashed the river walls of the island of _ 
aris.” ; 
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ROGUES AND VAGABONDS* 


N R. DEXTER is an indefatigable worker in the rich and seemingly 

inexhaustible Dickensian mines. This latest book from his pen 
is particularly serviceable because of its classification and explanations. 
Taking Dickens’s own words—we may say at once that the volume 
consists mainly of extracts deftly rearranged and pieced together, 
Mr. Dexter provides us with a complete presentation of each 
chosen character, and his own introductions are brief, but to the 
point. He begins with Mr. Merdle, a super-villain, in whom, as we 
agree, little interest may be felt on a first acquaintance ; but he grows, 
and we recognise that he is one of Dickens’s masterpieces in villainy, a 
ravaging beast preying upon society. Tigg and Slyme, two of the 
richest scoundrels; the mysterious and melodramatic Monks (“a 
stage figure,” as Mr. Dexter correctly terms him); Magwitch, most 
pitiful of criminals; Jingle and Trotter, delightful even in their 
naughtiness; the Artful Dodger, most humorous of rascals; the 


‘detestable Carker, Squeers, Heep, Jonas Chuzzlewit, and Quilp, are 


all treated in turn, Then we get “ beloved vagabonds,” for do we not 
all love Mrs. Jarley, and Doctor Marigold, and the dwarfs and giants of 
the “ Cariwan,” and many another of the show people whom Dickens 
revelled in describing ? Mr. Dexter has done his work thoroughly, 
and his Introduction is a scholarly and suggestive piece of work. 


The volume is hand- 
Mr. Palmer, and il- 
one that Dickensians 
to their shelves. 
a work gives us to 
His rogues, vaga- 
are all distinctive, all 
ceived them on the 
fined their attributes 
characteristics; he 
varied types. All 
the expert hand. 
worthy of close and 
Mr. Dexter’s volume 
in this respect. 


somely produced by 
lustrated ; and it is 


. must assuredly add 


What an insight such 
the Master’s mind. 
bonds, and villains 
impressive ; he con- 
grand scale; he de- 
and analysed their 
dealt with many and 
bear the impress of 
They are therefore 
intent study, and 
is eminently helpful 


Reprinted from the “‘ Manchester City News.” 


A NEW DICKENS PLAY 


Bye OUCH not wholly Dickens, Mr. Nigel Playfair’s new pro- 
duction at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, may reasonably 
be considered a Dickens play. It bears the title, “ When Crummles 
Played,” and is due on June 2nd. We hope to say more about it in 
the next number: meanwhile we understand the prologue is entirely 
from Nicholas Nickleby, and further Dickens interest lies in the fact 
that the play acted by the Crummles Company is “ George Barnwell. 


* Some Rogues and Vagabonds of Dickens, by Walter Dexter. Illustrated. 
(London: Cecil Palmer.) 15s. 
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DICKENS IN HOLLAND TO-DAY 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE, F.R.S.L. 


AVING recently been on a lecture tour in Holland, I have been 

enabled to discover something of the position of Dickens in 

that country at the present time. In matter of the mere common- 

place but vastly important question of “ selling,’’ our master writer 

occupies the lead. Dickens is the best English seller in Holland to-day, 

a fact which shows how sensible and discerning the Dutch people 
are. 

Yet, here is the curious anomaly. Though Dickens is a best seller 
in Holland, at the same time he is not really popular. In this way: 
the Dutch pay great attention to tradition, much more, I think, 
than even the English. Dickens is a tradition, because of this he is 
a best seller, not because of his popularity. It is a peculiar distinction, 
but not so peculiar if one knows the Dutch people. A prominent 
Dutch man of letters explained the position to me in these words :-— 


‘“That he is a good seller is probably due to his being a tradition. 
The parents and grandparents of the youth of to-day having read 
and loved Dickens themselves, are anxious to foster that love in 
their children and grandchildren.” 


There is another very interesting consideration with regard to 
Dickens in Holland. Dickens is far too difficult. to be read in the 
original, therefore he has to be mastered by means of Dutch trans- 
lation. What is the result? The result is that those who are young 
read Dickens with zest. until they become acquainted with English. 
When this position has been achieved, as far as I can make out, 
Dickens is shelved and lighter English fiction is absorbed in his place. 

Therefore, excellent as the translations appear to be, the Dutch 
youth of to-day does not know Dickens in the original; and I am 
of the opinion that, however meritorious, all authors lose a little by 
translation, and I should imagine that Dickens loses pretty considerably. 

It has, of course, to be recollected that in Holland, as in all countries, 
there is what I may call the “literary”? youth. These stars which 
shine with an excellent brightness read Dickens, not because he is : 
tradition, or because he is “ that famous English author,’ but because 
they love him, because they love our arch genius, because Dutch 
“literary ” youth has the “genius” to admire genius and demand to 
be fed on it frequently and substantially, 

To sum up, I feel that Dickens is a best seller in Holland to-day 


because he is a tradition. Yet among literary people proper, he is 
popular. 
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THE SAPSEA TOMB 


By FELIX AYLMER 
ik 


N? account of the problem can fail to give a 

prominent place to the Sapsea Tomb. The 
pains taken by Jasper to become familiar with its 
key and the expedition, apparently planned that 
he may obtain undisturbed access to it, leave no 
doubt as to its importance. And the old hands 
have no difficulty in showing us its purpose. 
It is clearly employed by Jasper for the disposal 
of Edwin’s body, which he deposits in the vacant 
portion intended for Mr. Sapsea. We have even 
an indication of the means of its eventual discovery 
in Durdles’ demonstration of his skill with his hammer. 

This explanation falls into place so readily in the accepted version 
of the story that one point in Durdles’ demonstration seems to have 
been universally overlooked. 

The essence of his statement is that, having sounded the tomb 
at some period earlier than Chapter V. (when Edwin is very much 
alive), he has already detected the presence of something that has 
no business there. He naturally supposes that it is rubbish left by 
his men, but no good detective should accept his word for it without 
further investigation. It may be something of importance, and, 
indeed, the very object which is exciting Jasper’s interest in the place. 

Now, Durdles’ view and the probabilities generally suggest that 
the tomb has been left undisturbed since he and his men finished 
work upon it. Since then, we may assume, the key has been reposing 
in Mr. Sapsea’s safe, where it would not be very accessible. But 
while it was still in Durdles’ possession—probably in his bundle— 
it was not so difficult to get at, particularly when he was under the 
influence of liquor. And there was just one period—after his last 
inspection and before his return of the key to Sapsea—when an out- 
sider, favoured by circumstances, might have purloined it and intro- 
duced something into the tomb. We have to attend, then, to the 
period shortly following Mrs. Sapsea’s death. This date, fortunately, 


we can roughly fix. 


1 


In the autumn of the year in which the story opens, Sapsea speaks 
of his wife as “‘ now dead three-quarters of a year,” so that the period 
in which we are interested must lie in the neighbourhood of the pre- 
ceding Christmas, and it is to that time we must look for news of 
some appropriate event. ; 

Durdles supplies it. On the Christmas Eve he had retired to the 
Cathedral crypt to sleep off the effects of a drinking bout. He 
described to Jasper the circumstances of his waking. 

“ And what woke me ?”’ he says, “ the ghost of a cry. The ghost 
of one terrific shriek, which shriek was followed by the ghost of the 
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howl of a dog: a long dismal woeful howl such as a dog gives when 
a person’s dead. That was my last Christmas Eve.” 

“What do you mean?” is the very abrupt, and, one may say, 
fierce retort. 

‘T mean that I made inquiries everywhere about, and that no living 
ears but mine heard either that cry or that howl. So I say they was 
both ghosts; though why they came to me, I’ve never made out.” 

I should say that the critics—with the single exception (to my 
knowledge) of Mr. Montague Saunders—have, with one accord, ac- 
cepted his ghosts at his own valuation, and take them to foreshadow 
either Jasper’s end or the end of some unidentified mistress of his. 

I make no apology for remaining a sceptic with Mr. Saunders. The 
coincidence of the dates, coupled with Jasper’s suddenly roused 
emotion, mark this plainly as the clue for which we are looking. 

As to the cries being heard by no one else, Dickens has expressly 
provided for this in his assurance that the precincts are always utterly 
deserted after dark. I take it, then, that on this Christmas Eve a 
death took place in the Cathedral Close, at which Jasper was present, 
that the victim’s body was concealed in the Sapsea tomb, and that 
Jasper has some strong motive for revisiting the spot. 

The identity of the victim and the explanation of Jasper’s motive 
must be largely a matter of conjecture, and I offer the following, 
fully prepared to see it instantly inproved upon. 

I assume that, for some years before the opening of the story, 
Jasper’s main object in life has been the protection of Edwin from 
the danger which threatens him. (‘ One Object in Life” and “A 
Kinsman’s Devotion” are two of the discarded titles.) I assume 
further that, on the Christmas Eve under discussion, Jasper received 
a visit from someone he had reason to believe might be an 
emissary of this vengeance; that, by some means (very likely at 
Jasper’s suggestion), they both found themselves under the influence 
of opium; that a visit was made to the summit of the tower, during 
which something happened which left Jasper unconscious in an opium 
seizure at the top while the visitor fell over and was killed. 

On Jasper’s return to consciousness and shocked discovery that he 
is a presumable murderer, his first care is the disposal of the remains, 
which is made comparatively simple by the neighbourhood of the 
semi-vacant and accessible Sapsea tomb. His agony of mind after 
this experience is described in the second chapter, and given as the 
reason for his frequent use of opium. I believe, however, that his anxiety 
to find out what actually happened on the fatal night is the truer 
explanation. Remember the passage about the two states of conscious- 
ness: “ If I hide my watch when I am drunk I must be drunk again 
before I can remember where.’’ Remember Jasper’s careful scrutiny of 
both Neville and Edwin and more especially, later, of Durdles, under 
the influence of opium. Observe, particularly, Durdles’ “ mild fit of 
calenture..... in which he deems that the ground, so far below, is on 


¥ 


a level with the tower, and would as lief walk off the tower into the air _ 


as not.’~-which probably gives the true explanation of the tragedy. 
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Finally, in his extremity, he decides on the desperate expedient 
of revisiting his victim’s remains, both in order to see whether the 
body bears any marks of violence in addition to those caused by the 
fall, and also, if possible, arrange its destruction by means of quick- 
lime. Desperate—because his discovery at the tomb would make 
-his trial and conviction for murder certain. “A hazardous and 
perilous journey, over abysses where a slip would be destruction.” 


III. 


The interpretation of the opium dream, in the light of this con- 
_jecture, needs little annotation, and it is equally easy to see how cer- 
tain unwritten scenes, foreshadowed to the illustrators, such as that 
in the condemned cell and the much discussed tomb scene on the cover 
could be brought about. 

With this hypothesis in mind, too, let us look back to Chapters 
IV. and V., and note Jasper’s behaviour after Sapsea has passed the 
key over to Durdles. 

He borrows it, with the other two keys Durdles is carrying, and 

clinks them in order, as everyone agrees, that he may be able to 
‘identify the Sapsea key.when the time comes. But the matter is 
urgent. Remember the reason given by Durdles for taking the key. 
His business is merely to carve the inscription on the monument, 
and Sapsea not unnaturally points this out. But Durdles explains 
doggedly :. “‘ When Durdles puts a touch or a finish upon his work, 
no matter where, inside or outside, Durdles likes to look at his work 
all round, and see that his work is a-doing him credit.’ Pleasant 
news this for Jasper if he has left a dead body there for Durdles to 
find ! At all hazards he must prevent him from looking inside. 

He proceeds with the business of clinking the keys, and returns 
them to their keeper, who puts the third in his dinner bundle and 
takes his departure. Jasper refuses Sapsea’s invitation to supper 
and backgammon, and promptly follows, overtaking Durdles in the 
Close. He proposes to see him home, with his eye clearly on the 

key in the bundle, which he offers to carry. Durdles will not hand it 
over on any account until later, by judicious flattery, Jasper persuades 
him to exhibit his sounding methods. The bundle being then in his 
way, he is willing to surrender it, and makes Jasper’s task easier by 
asking him to open it and give him his mason’s hammer. “ Clink, 
clink,” says Dickens once more, and at that moment, I feel sure, the 
key, shown by the sound to be Sapsea’s, leaves the bundle with the 
hammer and finds its way into Jasper’s pocket. “The theft is not so 
daring as it appears. Durdles does not really need the key for his 
work—he has probably borrowed it only so that he can clear out 
the rubbish he thinks his men have left ; he has no reason for supposing 
that Jasper would take it ; he is bound to assume that he has dropped 
it somewhere, and will naturally be unwilling to admit this to Sapsea. 

Observe, too, that unless this is Jasper’s purpose, his trouble with 
the bundle is totally unnecessary. He has already obtained the 
information he wants at Sapsea’s house. 


; 
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ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT GIFT TO 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 


I WAS thrilled when I inspected the eight 
magnificently bound volumes of an extra- 
illustrated copy of Forster's ** Life of Charles 
Dickens,” which has been generously presented 
to The Dickens House by Major and Mrs. Knowles. 
This copy was presented by J. L. Toole to Sir 
Henry Irving, and bears the former’s inscription 
to that effect, and at the sale of the latter’s effects 
was purchased by the donors, who have now given 
them to Doughty Street in trust for the nation. 
To adequately describe these volumes would 
occupy a whole number of The Dickensian, and 
therefore I must content myself with a bare description of their contents. 
On opening the first volume we are at once confronted with a page 
of MS of Dombey: and Son in Dickens’s handwriting. This item is 
only a foretaste to what follows. There are twenty-eight letters of 
Dickens to his friends and contemporaries, letters of Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, George Meredith, Mark Lemon, W. P. Frith, Victor Hugo, 
Kugene Scribe, Eugene Sus, George Sand, etc., ete. Original drawings 
to Martin Chuzzlewit by Phiz, Sketches by Landseer, R. Doyle and 
J. W. M. Turner ; original water colour drawings by F. W. Pailthorpe 
of the houses in which Dickens resided; many original portraits of 
persons mentioned in the book; playbills of performances in which 
Dickens took part throughout London and the provinces; original 
playbills of The Strange Gentleman and Is She His Wife? at the St. 
James’s Theatre, original wrappers to the various works ; portraits of 
Dickens, his family and friends, many of which are now very scarce, | 
and a magnificent series of views of places which Dickens visited in 
England, the United States and the Continent. These views are 
mostly on India paper or beautifully coloured both by hand and process. 
The cost of these volumes to-day would run into hundreds of pounds, 
if similar material could be obtained, which I very much doubt. 
The inlaying, illumination and artistic work in the volumes must 
alone have cost a great deal of labour, for it is only an artist who 


could have conceived such a work. The setting to all this wonderful 


work is quite appropriate. Besides the superb binding, tooled with 
full gilt back and inside covers, Dickens’s facsimile autograph signature 
is stamped upon the cover of each volume. Each page of the book 
has been inlaid to folio size and splendidly illuminated around each 
margin. This has also been done, not only with the text, but also 
with the portraits and autograph letters. There are also special title 
pages, with a portrait of Dickens on each title in water colours to 
each volume, with an original miniature portrait to Volume L., 
making the whole work a colossal monument to the genius of Charles 
Dickens. W. Miter. 
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low Dickens Wrote 
His Description of 


ath for “The 


Pickwick Papers” 


By T. J. BRADLEY 


N order to see how far the description of Bath (the city itself— 

not incidents in the story) in Pickwick agreed with contemporary 
descriptions, I lately consulted two Guide Books in the British Museum : 
“The Improved Bath Guide, or Picture of Bath,” 1825 (10351, bbb. 
42), and ‘‘ The Original Bath Guide,” 1834 (10368, aaa. 39) as being the 
nearest possible to the date of the story and the date at which it was 
written, respectively. 

The result was a conviction that Dickens wrote his description 
from the first of these books, and not, as is sometimes thought, from a 
visit to Bath in 1837. I fear that at first sight some people will con- 
sider this a Pickwickian heresy, and I should therefore like to state 
the reasons for my conviction. 

It is well known that Dickens, as a reporter, was in Bath in 1835 ; 
but on that visit he spent one day there after travelling all night, 
and worked all the next night, returning to London as soon as he had 
had a little sleep. No doubt on that day he took one of his “ short 
walks ’ of 10 or 15 miles, and got a general idea of the city, but that 
was all. 


Let us compare extracts from Pickwick with the corresponding 
xtracts, condensed, from the 1825 Guide. The figures refer to the 
ages. 
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Pickwick. 


1825 Guide. 


CHAPTER 35. 


water from the King’s Bath 
bottled at one hundred and three 
degrees, and sent by wagon to 
his bedroom in town. 


““The register ..... will be at 
the Pump Room this morning 
Se ae ” replied the M.C. 


ball-nights ..... rendered be- 
witching * bye. a.00 the absence 
of tradespeople, who are quite 
inconsistent with paradise, 


and who have an amalgamation 
of themselves at the Guildhall 
every fortnight. 


‘Tickets of admission 
evening’s assembly 


to that 


M.C.’s house in Queen Square. 


at precisely twenty minutes before 
eight..... the M.C. emerged from 
his chariot at the door of the 
Assembly Rooms. 


sixpences for tea poured in. 


In the ball-room, the long card- 
room, the octagonal card-room 


In the tea-room 


When they left off at ten minutes 
past eleven, Miss Bolo rose from 
the table. 


The water in the King’s Bath 
raises the mercury to 103° (45) 


A book is placed in the (Pump) 
room for the reception of the 
names of visitors, in order to 
make the M.C. acquainted with 
their arrival, that he may pay 
the necessary attentions (50) 


That no clerks in this city, no 
persons concerned in retail trade, 
no theatrical or other public 
performers shall be admitted to 
the assemblies (126) 


The citizens of Bath not being 

eligible to subscribe to the Upper 

Assembly Rooms have the free 

use of the banqueting room at 

the Guildhall for a ball, and the 
adjoining room for a card as- | 
sembly every alternate Tuesday 

(127) 


Each subscriber ..... purchasing 
on the morning of the ball day 
admission tickets for visitors at 
3/- each (1834 Guide, p. 26). : 


Queen’s Square described (16) 


That the M.C. do attend at a | 
quarter of an hour before 8 


o'clock to receive the company 
(127) 


That every person on admission 
to these rooms on. ball nights | 
shall pay sixpence for tea (127) 


The Ball room is 106’ x 42’... The © 
two card rooms are an ‘eee 
of 48’ diameter, the other 70’ _ 
27’ (124) 


The tea room is 66’X 41’ (124) _ 


Dancing shall cease at half past 
eleven precisely (125) 
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Pickwick. 


CHAPTER 36. 


Mir Pickwick ..... securing a 
..... house in the Royal Crescent, 


He drank a quarter of a pint 
before breakfast, and then walked 
up a hill; and another quarter 
of a pint after breakfast, and then 
walked down a hill. 


The Great Pump Room is a 
Spacious saloon, ornamented with 
Corinthian pillars, and a music 
gallery, and a Tompion clock, 
and a statue of Nash, and a 
golden inscription ..... in thé 
eause of a deserving charity. 


° 


There is a large bar with a marble 
vase, out of which the pumper 
gets the water; and there are a 
number of yellow looking tum- 
blers out of which the company 
get it. 


There are baths near at hand. 


There is another pump room into 
which infirm ladies and gentlemen 
are wheeled in such an astonish- 
ing variety of chairs and chaises. 


there is a third, into which the 
quiet people go, for it is less 
noisy than either. 


1825 Guide. 


The Royal Crescent is described 
(17) 


It is usual for the patient to 
begin with a quarter of a pint, 
take a walk till breakfast ; and 
midway between breakfast and 
dinner to take another quarter 
of a pint, and walk for some time 


(33) 


The Great Pump Room is 85’ 
x46’ 34’. The inside is set 
round with columns of the Corin- 
thian order. In a recess is the 
music gallery. An excellent time 
piece given by the late Mr. 
Tompion. Over which isa statue 
of Nash. Attached to the wall 
is the following effusion in gilt 
characters. The inscription re- 
lating to the hospital in full, all 
on (48) 


In the centre the salutary 
streams issue from a marble 
vase, and are handed warm to 
the company by the pumper 
within a bar (48). Iron... 
which is precipitated ..... 
as appears by the glasses at 
the Pump Room, which are 
soon tinged by an orange colour 


(30) 


The baths are, of course, fully 
described (43) 


Near the Hot Bath... . a neat 
and comfortable Pump Room 
adapted for the invalid to be 
wheeled or carried into (51) 


There is a small Pump Room 
at the Cross Bath... . pleasant 
retreat for such invalids who do 
not like to mix in the bustle 
of the larger room (51) 
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Pickwick. 


1825 Guide. 


CHAPTER 36—continued. 


Every morning the regular water 


Grinkersie =r. met each other at 
the pump room. .... At the 
afternoon’s promenade ..... met 


in grand assemblage. After this 
they walked out, or drove out, 
or were pushed about in bath 
chairs, and met one another again. 
After this the gentlemen went 


The general place of rendezvous 
is the Pump Room; then part 
of the day is devoted to walking 
in the Crescent, Parades, the 
Victoria Park or Sydney Gardens, 
visiting the shops, exhibitions, 
and public libraries: then to 
the Pump Room again, and, 
after a fresh stroll, to dinner, 
and from dinner to the theatre 


to the reading rooms. After this 
they went home. If it were 
theatre night perhaps they met at 
the theatre: if it were assembly 
night they met at the rooms: and 
if it were neither they met the 
next day. 

The Legend of Prince Bladud. 


or rooms (1834 Guide, p. 59). 


The legend relating to the erased 
inscription is given in full (2) 
but Dickens has altered it con- 
siderably. 


T will thus be seen that there is no description of Bath in 
Pickwick which was not obtainable from the 1825 Guide. ~ 
I would point out further :— 

1. That a visitor would be unlikely to notice at what 
time the M.C. attended to receive the company at the 
Assembly Rooms, but had Dickens done so he would 
have written ‘‘ twenty minutes to nine,” for by 1834 
the hour had been altered. (1834 Guide, p. 25.) 

2. Dickens could not have seen the “* bar with marble vase,’’ for : 
“ In 1829 the old-fashioned bar and pump were removed and the pre- 
sent fountain substituted .... a fine column of marble surmounted by 
a superb classic vase, and the water issues through the mouth of a 
serpent.” (1834 Guide, p. 31.) 

Had Dickens gone to Bath for local colour in 1837, I feel sure we 
should have had some description, such as that of Edinburgh at night 
from the North Bridge in Chapter XLIX. 

As regards Dickens visiting Bath for the incidents in these chapters, 
I do not think the suggestion need be seriously considered. The 
customs and frivolities of Bath were well known at that time, and he 
clothed some of them with caricature and exaggeration from his own 
wonderful imagination. 

It must be understood that I do not dispute the opinion held by some 
that Dickens visited Bath in 1837. Unfortunately no evidence has — 
been forthcoming in support of such opinion. I only wish to explain — 
why I think Pickwick could have been written without such a visit ; and — 
even should my theory prove to be unsound, the extracts above will — 
still serve to show how true to life is the book- 
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Three Issues 


By ‘‘ DEORAD ” 


TALEOF TWOCITIES 
raises three issues—the 

first exclusive to itself, the 
second, its emotionalism as 
opening up the whole question 
fe of Dickens’s “sentimentality,” 
bd the third, its feminine element 
as opening up the whole question of Dickens’s portrayal of women. 


I: 

In what sense is A Tale of Two Cities the anomaly in Dickens’s 
works ? 

If you browse about in a library containing magazine files, you 
will often come across articles on Dickens. The matter in this first 
“issue ’’ is mostly taken from such old pages, even when the inverted 
commas are absent. “‘If we could find a state of society in which 
all the world had gone mad;..... when the grotesque and extravagant 
held carmval,..... when in contrast to the turmoil and shocks of a 
great upheaval around, the trivial facts of domestic peace and love 
become significant and therefore to be emphasised with play of light- 
winged fancy and conceit ..... when amid all this upwelling of the 
whole demoniac nature of man,’ we may yet see how the eternal force 
of love can lift a besotted drunkard into the highest act of heroism 
possible on earth..... we have found the subject in which the genius 
of Dickens will rank supreme.... . Here the background of the French 
Revolution is of so stwpendous a nature that the artist... .. need make 
no effort, nor work himself up to fever heat... .. Nothing finer in its 
way has been done than the document written by Dr. Manette during 
his captivity in the Bastille..... Dickens here has completely for- 
gotten himself; it is terse, vivid and awful in its intensity.” 

In a word, Dickens’s stories are not usually woven into national 
upheavals, and are, therefore, unlike this one. Barnaby Rudge is 
indeed a tumultuous piece, but there the Gordon Riots had scarcely 
the tragic possibilities of the 
Great Revolution. Further, 
Dickens is so much concerned 
with execrating the irreligion 
at the root of an alleged re- 
ligious movement, that he 
does not mind if the succession 
of events occasionally halts. 
A Tale of Two Cities is not 
alone in artistic development 
of plot. Great Expectations 
and the fragment of The 
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Mystery of Edwin Drood are similar to it in this respect. But few 
take it amiss that the majority of Dickens’s works are too exuberant 
to observe the rules of the novel of incident; most people rejoice 
that they are, like his Gads Hill House, “as pleasantly irregular 
and as violently opposed to architectural ideas as the most hopeful 
man could possibly desire.” 

But after all, the significant thing about Dickens is not the difference 
of the later works from the earlier, or of this particular book from the 
rest. The significance of Dickens is rather (as most people admit) 
that he “loved justice and hated iniquity,” he is the lover of justice 
and the hater of iniquity in all his books, only in the Tale he indicts 
one particular and capital form of injustice, that of oppression of the 
poor. 


LiF 


What is there in sentimentality that it should be considered a 
blemish in a novelist ? To begin with, there is a distinction between 
pathos and sentimentality. Pathos is a good thing; sentimentality 
may be. Here is a story with a moral in point. Two ladies went 
to see a sentimental play. Towards the end their tears began to flow, 
and one lady turning to the other said: ‘* Isn’t it beautiful ? > (where 
is it Dickens speaks of “ what women call ‘a good cry’?”). The 
moral is clear: sympathy with the emotions of imaginary creatures 
is a form of recreation, and recreation is the oil that makes the wheels 
of life turn smoothly. If Dickens sometimes makes a mess with the 
oil, that is surely no reason for bidding him withhold his hand altogether. 

In the Yale there is sentimentality in the scenes of ‘‘ domestic 


love and peace”; there is pathos touched to the solemn issues of 
the eternal truths where the seamstress and Carton await death 
together and defy it: ‘‘‘ I am the Resurrection and the Life.’ ”’ 


Dickens must often have pondered on this text. “ Deep calls to 
deep,” and only the depth of words like these could call to the depth 
of Carton’s degradation and the expiating grandeur of his sacrifice. 
Dickens spoke them to his hero in the strife of the French Revolution. 
He spoke them to Captain Ravender of the Golden Mary. On the 
day before he died “ Changes of glorious light from moving boughs, 


songs of birds, scents from... .. the one great garden of the whole © 
cultivated island”? spoke them fittingly to himself. 
Tih, 


What of Dickens’s portrayal of women ? 

When Dickens was welcomed to Edinburgh in 1841, Professor 
Wilson adversely criticised the author’s women characters. Dickens’s 
reply was as follows: ‘‘ The Professor was quite right when he said. 
I had not reached to an adequate delineation of their virtues; and I 
fear I must go on blotting their characters in endeavouring to reach the 
édeal in my mind.” i 
| In the light of this passage we may address to the critics words’ 
used by Stevenson in his noble defence, nobly phrased, of Father 
Damien, thus: Women have been “too mueh depicted with a con- 
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ventional halo and conven- 
tional features ; so drawn by 
men who had not the eye to 
remark or the pen to express 
the individual, or who, per- 
haps, were only blinded and 
silenced by generous admira- 
tion such as I partly envy for 
myself—such as you, if your 
soul were enlightened, would 
envy on your bended knees.” | 
So much if we accept the 
charge against Dickens’s women. If we do not? If we do not, we 
can yet shew some reason for our belief. 

The trouble with so many of Dickens’s women is not, surely, that 
they are good, but that they are rather ‘“‘ heavy” in their goodness. 
You do not associate with them “the burst of heart, the o’erflowing 
glee.” Portia in “The Merchant of Venice” is faultless, but no 
one quarrels with her because there is the light of a practical joker 
in her eye. She is a valiant woman, but she does not mind giving 
Bassanio a few awkward moments; rather, she enjoys his distress 
from behind her lawyer’s disguise. 

Lucie Manette shares this heavy goodness with Agnes, Esther, 
Florence and Little Dorrit. With her, as with them, Dickens has no 
time for anything but this—to personify the strong instinct of self- 
sacrifice and self-surrender to the good of others that women have, 
and their strength to sanctity and save. Such a conception Dickens 
drew partly from his own experience, partly from ability to interpret 
that experience rightly. If “ kindred vices know each other..... 
when virtue is incredulous and. blind,” so kindred virtues know each 
other where vice is incredulous and blind. Thus the good in Dickens 
was able to interpret his experience on board the steamer from Quebec 
to Montreal. “ Looking round upon these people far from home, 
houseless, indigent, wandering, weary with travel and hard living,” 
he saw “ how patiently they nursed and tended their young children ; 
how they consulted ever their wants first and then half* supplied their 
own; what gentle ministers of hope and faith the women were; how 
the men profited by their 
example.” 

The devotion of women is 
manifest here, but their 
strength to sanctify and save 


* The word is not in italics in 
the original, but it is worth 
italicising, for it indicates some- 
thing like the perfection of 
unselfishness, and Dickens is 
more than a mere accurate ob- 
server in remembering to record 
this little trait. 
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is better gathered from elsewhere in Dickens's story. Lucie Manette 
becomes Sydney Carton’s ideal; Agnes Wickfield becomes David 
Copperfield’s. Because of Lucie, Carton “ hears whispers from old 
voices impelling him upward.” David says of Agnes: “ Ever pointing 
upward, Agnes; ever leading me to something better; ever directing 
me to higher things.” Just, too, as David spoke of Agnes; just as 
Dante wrote of Beatrice : 


She gazed aloft ; e’en so I gazed on her; 


even so Dickens wrote of Mary: “I feel in the best aspects of this 
welcome something of the presence and influence of that spirit which 
directs my life, and through a heavy sorrow has pointed upward with 
unchanging finger for more than four years past.” 

Dante went up to Heaven to find Beatrice; Dickens brought Mary 

back to earth and called her Agnes. There can be little doubt that 
Agnes is Mary, though probably every good woman in Dickens has 
something of Mary. For instance: ‘Dear Mary died yesterday 
when I think of this sad story ’—in reference to the death of Little 
Nell. 
With Little Nell there is ‘ the burst of heart, the o’erflowing glee.” 
‘ Nell bursting into a hearty laugh which ..... was childlike and full 
of hilarity, said it was no doubt dear old Kit come back at last.” 
Whatever sombreness or nobler distress there is in The Old Curiosity 
Shop, the gladness of nature in its wakening time is thrown round 
the child from the time when * the sun and stream and meadow shone 
brightly to her view” till the end. The old man himself died * on a 
genial day in spring.” 

The Dickens lovers can also summon to their side two grand juries, 
each widely differing from the other. The first is the jury marshalled 
by Ruskin in “ Sesame and Lilies,” and made to give their testimony 
to the character and vocation of womanhood, to wit—Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Dante, Aeschylus and other such. “ There is hardly a play 
(of Shakespeare’s) that has not a perfect woman in it steadfast in grave 
hope and errorless purpose.” “Such is Shakespeare’s testimony to 
the position and character of women in human life. He represents 
them as infallibly faithful and wise counsellors—incorruptibly just and 
pure examples.” ‘* Now I could multiply witness upon witness. ... . 
I would take Chaucer and shew you why he wrote a Legend of Good 
Women, but no legend of Good Men.” ‘Are Shakespeare and 
Aeschylus, Dante and Homer merely dressing dolls for us? Nay, 
if you can suppose this, take lastly the evidence of facts given by 
the human heart itself... . . ” Come then, Viola; Brutus’s Portia, 


come; come, Cordelia. Do ye take Agnes and Esther and Little 
Nell to your own or do ye cast them off 2 


a 


~_- 


It is time for the second grand jury to speak. The poor benighted — 


Victorians are pitied in certain quarters to-day, because they could 
be touched by the story of Little Nell, could enjoy Dickens's senti- 
mentality and believe in his ‘incredible’? women. But the verdict 


a 


of the gold-hunters in Bret Harte’s tribute to Dickens, and of the men — 
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who demanded to grasp the hand of him who was, and had for years 
been, “a light to their homes,” is still the verdict of the “ toiling 
masses.” It is a verdict which should be respected even by those who 
disagree with it. Dickens is blessed in his acquittal by the grand 
jury of the toiling masses. It was for his brothers and sisters a little 
toiler in a blacking warehouse used his energy and genius. Dickens 
fought in his day the ever-present battle for the poor. His name and 
his books are in benediction. They may well be, for his life was not 
unworthy of his books, and his books are a commentary on the New 
Testament, the Good Tidings brought to God’s Poor. 


THE: FROZEN’ DEEP 
THE PLAY WHICH SUGGESTED “A TALE OF TWO CITIES”? 


iB has been asked what incident in the play “‘ The Frozen Deep ” 

suggested the A Tale of Two Cities to Dickens, and whether a copy 
of the drama is obtainable. So far as I know, “ The Frozen Deep” 
as a play has never been published, but there is an edition of ‘‘ The 
Frozen Deep, and other Tales,” by Wilkie Collins, published in 1905 by 
Chatto and Windus. In the introduction, dated 1874, Collins says :— 


As long ago as the year 1856 I wrote a play called ‘‘ The Frozen 
Deep.” The work was first represented by amateur actors, at the 
house of the late Charles Dickens on the 6th of January. 1857. Mr. 
Dickens himself played the principal part, and played it with a truth, 
vigour and pathos never to be forgotten by those who were fortunate 
enough to witness the performance . . . I occupied the autumn and 
winter of 1873-74 by a tour of the United States. During my stay 
in America I read in public, in the principal cities, one of my shorter 
stories (enlarged and re-written for the purpose), called “‘ The Dream 
Woman.” Concluding my tour at Boston, I was advised by my 
friends to give, if possible, a special attraction to my farewell reading 
in America, by presenting to my audience a new work. Having 
this object in view, I bethought myself of ‘“‘The Frozen Deep.” 
The play had never been published, and I determined to re-write it 

- in narrative form for a public reading. I have only to add that the 
narrative version of ‘‘ The Frozen Deep” departs widely from the 
treatment of the story in the first act of the dramatic version, but 
(with the one exception of the third scene) follows the play as closely 
as possible in the succeeding acts. 


Readers will find ample evidence in the narrative to show that the 
sacrifice of Richard Wardour suggested the character of Sydney Carton. 

It has been said that Dickens may have borrowed some of his ideas 
for A Tale of Two Cities from Watts Phillips’s ““ Dead Heart ” (and 
vice versa); and a similar case of self-sacrifice occurs in the elder 
Dumas’s “ Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge ’’: and Dumas, in turn, 
is said to have been indebted to Lytton’s “ Zanoni.” (See Adair 
Fitz-Gerald’s “Dickens and the Drama.”) In view, however, of 
Dickens’s own statement that the first notion came to him while 


_ acting in “ The Frozen Deep,” these suggestions may be ignored. 
T. W. TYRRELL. 


MR. C. LEWIS HIND CHATS ON 
THE APPEAL OF DICKENS 


oe was an air of expectancy about the gathering at the 

Memorial Hall, London, on the 16th March. Many of the 
members were familiar with the writings of Mr. C. Lewis Hind, par- 
ticularly with his weekly article, “ Life and I,” and were desirous of 
seeing and hearing this delightful writer. Speculation was rife as to 
whether the sharers of those experiences, “ Belinda ” and the loveable 
“ Julius Cesar,” would accompany the lecturer. Doubtless “ Julius 
Cesar” was safely tucked up in bed, but “ Belinda” might have been 
seen occupying one of the front seats, following, most interestedly, the 
remarks of ‘ Mr. Kwistofer.” The chairman was Mr. T. Wilson 
McAra, J.P. (Secretary of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association). 

Mr. Hind had a very cordial reception, and for an hour and a half 
held his audience entranced. The personality of the man, the atmos- 
phere of the meeting, the charming personal touches of the most 
delightful talk cannot be set forth in cold print. 

One thing his experience had taught him, he said, was that Dickens 
is more often quoted in the daily press than any other author. No 
author is so beloved and understood as he. We venerate Shakespeare— 
we are at home with Dickens. As instancing the power of Dickens 
over the hearts of men, he described how, when he unveiled a portrait — 
of Dickens at a dinner in America, the audience stood for three minutes 
in silent worship. 

His earliest recollection and the first reaction of Dickens upon him- 
self was of coming down to breakfast one morning and sensing an 
atmosphere of tragedy—his mother in tears, his father with his break- 
fast plate pushed on one side and left untouched, gloomily looking at 
the paper before him and exclaiming—“ Dickens is dead.” Then still — 
as a small boy he visited Westminster Abbey with his mother, and was 
bored with the long eulogies of bygone worthies, and finally coming to 
the grave of Dickens and reading the simple inscription, remarked : 
“Mother, he did not need to have it said who he was.” 

Then again that delightful word picture of the visit to Gads Hill 
and the meeting with the old man who had known Dickens, and his 
remark, ‘ Mr. Dickens had such piercing, loving eyes.” 

And surely no one will forget the description of a subsequent visit 
with * Julius Cesar,” who, tumbling on the lawn with his face smeared 
with banana and chocolate, is summoned to meet the lady of the 
house, and with banana in one hand and chocolate in the other, 
gallantly makes his best and politest bow. 

References to the meeting with Sir Luke Fildes and questions as to 
the whereabouts of “‘ The Empty Chair”; to Bret Harte’s poem; to 
puerile so-called “ Dickens Calendars,” and to the new Everyman 
edition of i Forster’s Life of Dickens,’ were dealt with in the lecturer’s — 
characteristic style, and finally his visit to the Dickens House, and a 
ramble, charmingly recounted, from thence through Gray’s Inn, Staple 
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Inn, and so on, to the site of the old Birkbeck Institute, where many 
years ago he heard the grandfather of George Grossmith deliver a 
lecture which “first taught me to appreciate Dickens.” 

The warmth of the applause which greeted the close of the lecture 
testified, as the Chairman said, to the sincere appreciation of the 
audience, and made his task of moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
almost superfluous. ; 

Mr. W. B. Warren, Mr. W. Miller and Mr. Walter Dexter also spoke. 


DICKENS AND DINERS 


ig proposing the toast of the Immortal Memory at the Annual Dinner 
of the Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch, Mr. J. H. McNulty 
said :— 

“The eating of a dinner is an excellent way of celebrating the 
“Immortal Memory,’ for Dickens loved good food, good drink and 
_ good fellowship ; but especially good fellowship. For solitary drinking 
he has denunciations as fierce as those of any temperance reformer. 
It was in his unregenerate days that Scrooge ‘took his melancholy 
dinner in his usual melancholy tavern’ alone. Gabriel Grub drank 
Hollands alone on Christmas Eve. Hollands is a fairly melancholy 
drink at any time, and entirely out of place on Christmas Eve, but the 
head and front of his offending is that he drank alone. If he had 
shared his drink with a friend, Dickens would have been far less indig- 
nant at his conduct. This love of good cheer, which is so characteristic 
of Dickens, makes one wonder whether a total abstainer can really 
appreciate him. Quiller-Couch says No; but I am not certain that he 
is right. Another question is “Can a vegetarian enjoy Dickens?’ I 
think this is impossible. A Vegetarian may, of course, be a very 
excellent person, and even have a keen sense of humour, but surely 
no one who thinks that the slaughter of animals for food is wicked, 
and that eating meat is akin to cannibalism, can enter into the spirit 
of those full-blooded repasts so frequently found in the pages of Dickens. 
Still these are purely academic questions for us ; 
there are apparently no teetotallers or vegetarians 
present. If there are any they have very effectively 
hidden their principles to-night. We should not 
exaggerate the eating and drinking in Dickens, 
but there is one point where it is really important : 
it brings him into touch with all the world. 

‘All can appreciate a good dinner and under- 


nothing else. 
It is also sym- 
ptomatic of his 
cheerful out- 
look on life.”’ 


OPINIONS 


He was one of those persons in whose society 
one is comfortable from the certainty that they 
will never say anything which can shock other 
people, or hurt their feelings be they ever so fastidi- 
ous or sensitive.—Str ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 

* * * * * 

It is arare gift to be able to paint low life without 
being low, and to be comic without the least taint 
of vulgarity.—WASHINGTON IRVING. 

* * * * * 


In spite of all the changes that have taken place 
since his time, Charles Dickens is still our supreme master of laughter 
and tears. He was to the townsmen of his day (and of our day) in a 
very real sense, what the ballad singer was to the peasantry of the past. 
He provided a medium for that community of feeling which is the great 
need of social life.—HOoLBROK JACKSON. 

* * * * * 

There probably never was a writer of so vast a popularity whose 
genius was so little appreciated by the critics. .. . Yet it was not by their 
defects that these works were carried over Europe and America.— 
GEORGE HENRY LEWEs. 

* * * * * 

I think of these past writers, and of one who lives amongst us now, 
and am grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet unsullied 
page which the author of David Copperfield gives to my children.— 
THACKERAY. 

* * * * * 


Without leaving the fireside or omnibus we are trembling, our eyes 
full of tears, or shaken by fits of inextinguishable laughter. . . . In 
reality, the novels of Dickens can all be reduced to one phrase, to wit— 
Be good and love; there is genuine joy only in the emotions of the 
heart.—TAINnE. 

* * * * * 

For Christmas past, Christmas present, and Christmas future, my 
favourite book was, is, and always will be, A Christmas Carol.— 
FLORENCE BARCLAY. 

* * * * * 


Why do we still look in vain for a successor to Dickens, a great 
humanitarian genius, who can charm us, as he did, with this most de- 
lightful of all moods—Christmas.—SarRanH GRAND. 

* * * * * 
“The more you want of the Master 
the more you'll find in him. 
GASMAN EMPLOYED FOR THE READINGS. 
* * * * * 
I doubt whether anybody troubled much about 


the cripple child until Dickens wrote about him.— 
W. Perr Rivas. 


* * * * * 

I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that 
the characters of Dickens are often more real to us 
than those of history.—Sir FrepERiIcK MACMILLAN, 
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A WONDERFUL MOTOR TOUR 
By C. T. ROADE 


PART II. 


DO not think Dickens ever visited Dart- 

moor Forest, but we know he made a 
journey into Devon and Cornwall in 1842 
accompanied by Forster, Maclise and Stanfield, 
visiting St. Michael’s Mount, Land’s End and 
Tintagel. 

Plymouth did not detain us for long, and 
we were soon tasting the Moors through 
Tavistock and Launceston, to the grandeur 
of the Cornish Coast at Tintagel. That night 
we slept at the New Inn in quaint Clovelly, 
of which Dickens gave a graphic pen picture 
in the Christmas story “ A Message from the 
Sea,” calling the little village ‘Steepways. 
The little harbour and steep village street are 
world-famous, and the pleasure of our guests 
in actually visiting Clovelly was enhanced by the knowledge that it 
had an association with Dickens. 

Our next Dickensian point was 130 miles distant—Bath—of glorious 
Pickwickian memories, which we reached early the following afternoon, 
after a delicious ride through [fracombe and Minehead, and then 
stopping to see the Abbey at Glastonbury, and the most peaceful of 
all Cathedrals—Wells. 

We lunched at the Swan at Wells, with a pang of regret that it was 
not a Dickensian Hotel, for in all its homely comforts it would be 
very hard to beat. Then on we went to Bath. 

Before we put the car in the garage at the Pump Room Hotel (on 
the site of the White Hart Hotel kept by Moses Pickwick) we took 


\ 
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the short run out to the charming village of Pickwick itself, which gave 
its name to the proprietor of the London-Bath coaches, and so to one 
of the most famous books in history. 

Our way next day lay in following the journey of the Pickwickians, 
first to Bristol—whither Winkle had fled after his misadventure in the 
Crescent—and then, stopping only to visit the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, which the poor lad Dickens, working in the blacking warehouse 
at Charing Cross, must have seen hundreds of times and known well as 
Hungerford Bridge. 

At the Bell at Berkeley Heath, some twenty miles out, we could not 
“ stop to dine” as the Pickwickians did—nor replenish our flasks as 
it is an Inn no longer; but we did refresh an hour later at the Hop 
Pole at Tewkesbury, and then pushed on for Birmingham, where, 
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The Crescent, Bath 


unfortunately, there is no Dickens Inn, but luckily a Trust House 
in the Imperial Hotel, and that’s the next best thing. 

Mr. Winkle’s House, like Uriah’s Heep’s at Canterbury, although 
once demolished, still survives at Easy Row, the only Dickens land- 
mark left in the city. 

The thirteen miles to Wolverhampton is not the dreary terrible 
road it was when Nell and her grandfather tramped it. New roads 
are springing up in all directions, and once Wolverhampton passed, we 
reached the lovely country round Shifnal, and arrived at Little Nell’s 
village, Tong, the loveliest of all the Dickens spots north of the Thames. 

A blessed spot for peace and retirement—aye, even for death,” 
commented Mr. Jackson. 
_ At the Lion at Shrewsbury, in two of “ the strangest little rooms,” 
in one of which Dickens himself slept (each party considered their 
room as the honoured one), we spent the night, but not before we had 
discussed our future plans. 


“ce > : . 
Sure, you’ve done us right fine,” said Mr. Jackson; “we've 
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followed the footsteps of David to Dover, and N ickleby to Portsmouth ; 
and although we saw only a little of the Bath Road, after all, Dickens 
has very little to say about it, and we did see the village of Pickwick. 
Then joining Mr. Pickwick at Bath we came to Birmingham with him. 
And now we have wandered with Little Nell and reached this fine old 
inn. I know my map of England fairly well, and if we are going 
across country to Dotheboys Hall now you will be reversing the journey 
that Nickleby took to Yorkshire with Squeers.”’ 

You are forgetting the ‘ Lazy Tour,’ ”’ I replied. 

“Gee! that I was. And the ‘ Hard Times Country’ too.” 
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Tong Church 


“ We'll leave that latter bit out, I think,” I answered, adding, as an 
afterthought, “ or at any rate, most of it. The weather is so glorious 
that I don’t mind extending the original plan a little: wouldn't it be 
a fine thing to do nearly the whole length of the Great North Road, 
just as Dickens and Phiz did it together in 1837, just before Nicholas 
Nickleby was written. If they did it by coach in the winter, in the 
snow, surely we are better able to enjoy it in the summer sun.” 

* But aren’t we a little out of the line, here in the West,’’ commented 
Jackson. 

“ Not so very much,” I answered. “See here,” pointing to a map, 
“cut south-east and we can get to Rockingham by the afternoon, 
and sleep at Grantham the night ; and Grantham is 110 miles. on the 
the Great North Road.” 

“ Capital,” agreed my friend. “ Rockingham is a little off the map 
for the ordinary pilgrim. Dickens was very fond of it, I remember, 
and often visited his friends the Watsons there.” 

So we added a couple of hundred miles to our itinerary in order to 
traverse more closely in Dickens’s steps. 
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Photo by) [Walter Dexte 
Rockingham Castle 

The wonderful Norman castle of Rockingham, immortalised as 
Chesney Wold, and its grand park captivated our two visitors, and 
we realised the fascination which enabled Dickens to write his wonder- 
ful descriptions of the home of the Dedlocks when we viewed the tombs 
of the ancient family of Sondes in the little church. 

All the real homely comforts of a first-class English inn awaited us 
at the George at Grantham, true to-day to Dickens’s eulogy—the best 
inn he had ever put up at. 

We had nearly two hundred miles to do the next day, as I was 
anxious to make Carlisle our next stopping place. It is a wonderful 
stretch of road between Grantham and Scotch Corner; the towns 
are few and the road both straight and wide, and by one o'clock we 
had left the road to York on our right and were close on Barnard 
Castle, where at the King’s Head we had decided to sample the | 
excellent ale that Newman Noggs recommended to Nicholas. 


(To be continued) 


Photo by] [Walter Dexter 


George Hotel, Grantham 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CARLYLE 


By W. J. FISHER 
I. 


(Obe cannot intelligently read A Tale of 
Two Cities without being impressed by 
the evidence of Carlyle’s influence. In the 
larger references to the Revolution the in- 
debtedness to Carlyle’s History is notorious, 
but close analogies are found in smaller 
incidents, as, for example, in Dr. Manette’s 
letter from the Bastille, and in the ‘‘ new 
gallows” for Gaspard “40 feet high ’—a 
phrase into which Dickens imports some of 
the special significance given to it again and 
again by Carlyle. That Dickens should borrow 
incidental descriptions from a book he had 
read nine times was inevitable. One of the 
x first criticisms on the book, however, is 
that there is little of the typical Dickens in it, little spontaneity, 
joyousness, optimism, and genial humour. The hand is the hand 
of Dickens, but the general tone of thought, the pervading “ sense 
of tears in mortal things,” the feeling that a resistless and remorseless 
Fate is hurrying the characters to an end they know not—all this 
is the spirit of Carlyle. The influence of Carlyle in Dickens’s work 
has been in some degree traced as far back as Oliver Twist, and 
it is certainly very strong in The Chimes. How important Dickens 
deemed his friend’s share in that book is show by his stipulation 
to Forster that Carlyle was “indispensable ”’ to the company that 
were to meet to hear the story read. In Hard Times Carlyle’s 
influence is still stronger, and the book is dedicated to him. In 
Dickens’s appreciation of Carlyle there was much of the admiration 
of an affectionate and favourite pupil for his master, and we are told 
of a meeting between the two when Dickens “ played round the sage 
as Garrick did round Johnson, affectionately, in high good humour 
and wit, and..... much pleasing the old lion.” 

Their friendship was a plant of slow growth. Carlyle, like all the 
world, found the fun of Pickwick irresistible, and though in a burst of 
spleen he dubbed it “lowest trash,” we can forgive him when we 
remember that he was contrasting its gigantic success with the absolute 
failure of his own great book, “ Sartor Resartus,” when, left solitary, 
he was eating his heart out with “ misgivings as to whether there shall 
be presently anything else to eat.’’ When later on he met Dickens 
for the first time, he found him a “ fine little fellow,” and praise from 
Carlyle on the first introduction was praise indeed. 


II. 
The story of the friendship is summed up in Carlyle’s ““ In Memoriam ” 
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letter to Forster, where he says that “‘ every new meeting ripened 
it into more and more clear discernment of his rare and great worth 
as a brother man..... till at length he had grown to such a recogni- 
tion with me as I have rarely had for any man of my time.” That 
Dickens could have inspired this regard in a writer who so often found 
his fellow writers “literary vapidities,’” or “poor grubs,” speaks 
volumes for Dickens’s charm of personality and force of character, 
and especially so when we consider that the spirit of their approach 
to life was so opposite that one would have predicted nothing but 
disaster in throwing them together. The association of the grumbling 
“ old bear ” of Chelsea with our great humorist and humanist savours 
of the mixing of chalk and water. 

Their birth and upbringing marked fundamental differences of type. 
Contrast the child of Scottish Puritanism, reared in a home of stern 
frugality, tramping a hundred miles to the University that was to 
fit him for the family ideal of a Calvinistic pulpit, with the son of a 
Marshalsea debtor, living from hand to mouth by the sordid drudgery 
of a London factory and the shifty expedients of pawnshops. Though 
heredity and environment could in neither case quench the burning 
fire of genius, they left their enduring mark—on the one the rusticity 
of dress and speech and the serious outlook of the Scottish peasantry ; 
on the other the love of dress and pleasure, and quickness of wit and 
observation that go with the key of the London streets. Their early 
literary experiences were of a kind likely to accentuate these inherited _ 
differences. Each published his most famous book while still an 
almost unknown author. ‘Sartor Resartus,” that rhapsody of 
transcendental thought, was received with flouts and sneers as “a 
heap of clotted nonsense,”’ while Pickwick, that glorification of cockney 
humour and brandy-punch brought instant fame and fortune. Carlyle 
repaid a scornful world with literary jeremiads on the text, ‘“ Woe, 
woe without end,” and became @ la Gummidge, “a lone, lorn creetur.” ” 
Dickens went from success to success, happy in his work, his public, 
and his friends, trying his best to brighten the world and making his 
multitude of readers feel that he was succeeding. No reader of 
Dickens ever despaired : of how few readers of Carlyle can so much be 
said. 

And yet the two men held together in an ever-strengthening friend- 


ship of thirty years. John Forster, the common friend of both, helps — 


us to find the bond between them when he says of Dickens that “ It 
was for something higher than mere literature he valued the most 
original writer and powerful teacher of the age.” This “ something 


higher” must also have been something deeper than their conflicting 


tempers, moods, opinions—something fundamental in each other’s 
personality and character. One obvious basis of understanding 
between them was their common devotion to work for work’s sake. 
Carlyle’s gospel of work never had or could have a more thorough- 
going disciple than Charles Dickens. For both alike the accepted 


mission of life was to work their hardest and produce their best. — 


From the cradle to the grave they consecrated all their powers to 


' 
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their work, and their words move our hearts only because they come 
straight from their own. 

Second only to love of work was their loyalty to truth; by which 
they understood sincerity of word and act, contempt for quackery, 
and disregard of conventions. They scorned consequences: with 
the same inflexibility as another great man they would have replied 
“TI can no other.” Their methods followed their natures: Dickens 
explodes with contemptuous laughter the Brick Lane Branch of the 
United Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association, while 
Carlyle pillories with fierce sardonic humour our “ solemn Convocation 
of all the Stump Orators in the Nation..... and twenty-seven millions 
_ mostly fools listening to them.” 

__ They were eager champions in the cause of right, and deep in their 
_hearts, more openly displayed in Dickens than in Carlyle, was the 
pity of the strong for the weak, for those broken on the wheel of life. 
They were in their differing ways brethren in the “ common brotherhood 
of pain.” 
IIL. 
Finally we may hazard a guess that they grew together in an under- 
standing sympathy for the breakdown of their home life, in the per- 
ception of their common failure “to make a happy fireside clime.”’ 
They were both impatient under petty annoyances: Carlyle was a 
“roaring Thor when pricked by a pin,” and Mrs. Dickens would have 
approved the good Jeannie’s advice “my dear, whatever you do, 
never marry a man of genius, my life with Mr. Carlyle has been that 
of a weathercock in a high wind.” 
The friendship of these two greatest of Victorian writers is not only 
an interesting feature in literary history, but is important in the 
dight it throws on their characters. There must have been a much 
more human and kindly side to Carlyle’s nature than we should gather 
from a consideration of the harsh judgments and violent diatribes 
that are so often dished up as typical Carlylese. Had it not been 
so we should find it impossible to understand how Dickens could have 
been his admiring disciple and life-long friend. And the fact that for 
so many years Dickens held at least equality of standing a 
in the brilliant intellectual circle that gathered round the 
sage of Chelsea and his nimble-witted wife, is of itself 
evidence that he was intellectually a greater force than 
some of his critics would have us believe. | 
The friendship between them was from all points of i, 
view a credit to both men. They had their human 
weaknesses, but it is not for us to consider too curiously 
“the hinder parts of our divinities,» or to prescribe in 
what guise genius shall come. It must speak as the 
spirit gives it utterance, and we can be but thankful 
listeners. The two voices come down the years in 
different tones—one rallies the heart in laughter and in 
tears; the other brings a sterner call to work and duty. 
For both alike we are the better. 
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BROADCASTING A MESSAGE FROM 
DICKENS 


By DOROTHY A. MONRO 


py calling ! Charles Dickens broadcasting a message, 
4 What a thrill these words would give us, could they come to us 
over the radio, and what listening-in there would be! What would 
be the message that Dickens would broadcast to the people of to-day. 

No one can fail to be impressed with Dickens’s wonderful spirit of 
optimism and hope. He lived in a depressing age; an age when 
little was being done to alleviate the sorrow and suffering of the 
poor. For them, however, Dickens with his eternal spirit of optimism 
and hope rose in revolt against the cruelties and abuses of the time, 
and his satire of evil things, and his message of love and charity 
proved a dominating factor in bringing about much needed social 
reforms. 


Dickens was saved from pessimism by his humour. The absence 


of humour in Tolstoi makes him a pessimist ; its presence in Dickens 
makes him an optimist. Each speaks the truth, the one in bitterness, 
and the other in love. 

Dickens saw the Marshalsea Prison in all its sordid ugliness and 


could say: ‘ People are not bad because they come here. I have | 
known numbers of good, persevering, honest people come here through 


misfortune.” From the sordid scenes of a debtor’s prison he gave 
us all the beauty of a Little Dorrit, the Child of the Marshalsea, with 
her life of usefulness and service to others. 

In Hard Times Dickens has given us a rather dreary picture of 
the down-trodden mill workers of Coketown and their miserable homes, 
and our hearts go out in sympathy to poor misunderstood Stephen 
Blackpool, to whom life was nothing but a ‘‘ muddle,” with its cruel 
class distinction of rich and poor, with the rich always right and the 
poor always wrong. But not in darkness and despair did Dickens 
close the picture of Stephen Blackpool's life, when his broken body 
was lifted out of the disused shaft into which he had fallen, for through 


the darkness he saw the Star of Hope leading him into the way of light 
and peace. 


“Look up yonder,” he said to Rachael. ‘‘ Look above !” 
Following his eyes she saw that he was gazing at a star. 


‘It ha’ shined upon me,” he said reverently, ‘‘ in my pain and 
trouble down below. It ha’ shined into my mind. I ha’ looked 
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at it and thowt o’ thee, Rachael, till the muddle in my mind ha’ 
cleared away a bit, I hope. If some ha’ been wantin’ in unnerstan’in 
me better, I, too, ha’ been wantin’ in unnerstan’in them better 
eae I ha’ seen more clear, and ha’ made it my dying prayer that 
all the world may coom together more an’ get a better unnerstan’in 
of one another..... 


1H 9 


Optimism and hope! These shine forth from all Dickens’s books. 
Sydney Carton, standing on the steps of the scaffold, saw not the 
angry faces of the surging French mob, but the faces of those he loved 
in that happy, peaceful England, and the far better rest that waited 
him above. 

_ Good must finally overcome wrong, was a truth Dickens always 
emphasized, and by great service do we live. Thus Scrooge, the 

miserly pessimist, became a Scrooge transformed by the spirit of 
service and love. 

It was the spirit of optimism which prevented Wilkins Micawber 
from being “ eternally floored.’”” Hope sprang eternal in his breast, 
and that “something” he had awaited with optimism, “ turned 
up ” in that far away country to which he sailed, and carried him on 
to final triumph and success. 

Dickens’s greatest optimist, however, is not Micawber, but Mark 
Tapley. Mark Tapley with his steady determination to make the 
best of everything and be cheerful and jolly no matter how dark the 
way. Hven the desolate swamps of Eden failed to extinguish his 
unquenchable spirit. He looked upon the poor, disillustioned Eden 
settlers and tried to give them some ray of hope and encouragement. 

“Do better! to be sure you will,” he said. “‘ We shall all do 
better. What we’ve got to do is to keep up our spirits and be neigh~ 
bourly.” 

And come out strong he did, in usefulness and service to those. 
around him. Never thinking of his own discomfort. and misery, 
he laboured unceasingly until worn out with nursing Martin, he himself 
was stricken with fever. Broken in body, but unbeaten in spirit, 
he murmured feebly to Martin: “Floored for the present, sir, but; 
jolly !” 

‘ it Charles Dickens could broadcast a message to the people of to-day, 
I think that message would be in the words of Newman Noggs: 
“Hope to the last! Always hope! Never leave off hoping!” 
Dickens has defined Hope as “ Heaven’s own gift to struggling mortals, 
pervading like some subtle essence from the skies, all things both 
good and bad.” In the words of Trotty Veck “ We must trust and 
hope, and neither doubt ourselves nor doubt the good in one another,” 
remembering that “ No one is useless in this world who lightens the 
burden of it for anyone else.” So let us add the advice of Mr. Jarndyce 
and “lift our eyes up and look hopefully at the distance,”’—having, 
as he of Gad’s Hill had, the faith, the hope, the eye to see “ one God 


and one humanity.” 
0 
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SENS: A LANDMARK IN FRANCE 


ENS,’ where Dickens 
\)  Lirriper’s Legacy,” 
seventy miles from 
main roads between 
an old coaching road, 
traversed it on his way 
November, 1846, when 
post in three carriages 


By MILDRED PANSOM 


laid part of the scene of ** Mrs. 
is a pretty little town about 
Paris, situated on one of the 
Paris and Switzerland. It is 
and it is likely Dickens 
from Lausanne to Paris in 
he and his family travelled 
and took five days over the 


places are mentioned, but 
probably they stopped at Sens. 

The description of Sens in 
“Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy ” has 
ee an inaccuracy remarkable in 

a a | hi | ‘ one so accurate as 
A Af Cue’ Dickens: Mrs. Lirri- 
aNg se d per describes the 
Cathedral as “‘ two towered . . . and another tower atop of one of the 
towers like a sort of stone pulpit.’’ The sketch of the west front repro- 
duced here shows that the Cathedral has only one tower ; the left tower 
fell some centuries ago, and was never rebuilt, in spite of many schemes. 

Even if Dickens was only one night at Sens he was probably attracted 
by the interior of the Cathedral, which is wonderful. The lights are 
from large painted windows, calculated to throw streams and pools of 
colour on the walls, pavement and tombs at every hour. The interior 
is reminiscent of Canterbury, which is natural, as William of Sens 
completed the nave and choir. 

The hotel at which Mrs. Lirriper, the Major, and Jemmy stayed is 
probably the Hotel de ’Ecu. It has a good view of the Cathedral, a 
balcony all along the first floor, and a courtyard, and therefore fits in 
with the description given in the story. 

The description of the route taken to see the sick Englishman tallies 
with the situation of the Ecu. The ‘ narrow High Street’ must be 
the Rue de la Republique, where the people still * sit chatting at their 
front doors,” and there are plenty of children everywhere. From a 
second floor front room in any of the narrow high houses on the west 
side of the street the Cathedral tower and part of the front can be seen. 
The river which Jemmy set off to see is the Yonne, and lies to the — 
west of the town. The sketch was made from the further side of the 
Pont d’Yonne. 

The inhabitants are still as friendly and simple as ever; the market 
place is still full of carts and hooded cabriolets on market days, but 
they are gradually being superseded by Fords and other commercial 
cars. I cannot say I saw the lady from the barber’s or any other 
shop dancing in the Square, but the covered market is occasionally 
cleared for popular balls, which everyone seems to attend. 

In his admiration for Sens, Dickens forgot the smells, which are 
worthy of notice, and beggar description. 


journey. No stopping 
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The Dickens House 


UPPLEMENTING the list of Gifts to the Library and Museum 
| published in The Dickensian for April, 1925, we have now the 
: pleasure to record the following gifts of articles of Dickensian interest : 

Presented by— GIFTs. 


Col. and Ald. Sir Charles The Matz Collection of Books, Pictures 
C. Wakefield, Bart., and Relics, including Dickens’s Reading 


C.B.E. Desk. 
Major and Mrs. James Forster’s “* Life of Dickens,” extra illus- 
Knowles trated, extended to 8 vols (see page 180). 
Miss Elizabeth Norton . Portrait of Dickens, with lock of his hair, 


given by Mamie Dickens to Chas. Elliott 
Norton, of Shady Hill, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., with covering letter from Mamie 
Dickens. 

Mrs. A. K. Newcomer . Mother of Pearl Card Case presented by 
Dickens to his wife on their wedding day. 
Letter of Dickens to Samuel Lover, from 
Doughty Street. 

Mr. E. W. Church . . Cabinet Portrait and Letter of Dickens, 
dated Gads Hill Place, Third June, 1870. 

Mr. Geo. Buckston Browne, Oil Painting, ‘‘ Dotheboys Hall breaks up 

M.R.C.S., F.S.A. for ever,” by Edgar Bundy, A.R.A.; and 

31 framed proof illustrations, by Cruik- 
shank, for Sketches by Boz. 

Messrs. Maggs Brothers . Pair of Candelabra, purchased by Dickens 
in Genoa, formerly in the Drawing Room 


at Gads Hill. 

Mr. Nelson Ward . . . Desk at which Dickens sat when a clerk 
in the office of Ellis and Blackmore. 

Mr. James Fleming . . Copy in Oils of Portrait of Dickens by 
Samuel Drummond, A.R.A. 

Mr. E.S. Martin . . . A Rose placed on the body of Dickens 
after his death. 

Lt.-Col. A. W. Foster, Elizabethan Armchair from Gads Hill 

D.L., J.P., M.A., F.S.A. Place. 
Miss E. A. Davis . . . Scent Bottle from Tavistock House. 
Miss Helena Sharp . . Admission Ticket to Dickens’s Farewell 


Reading at City Hall, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Newman. . . . “In Memoriam” Card to Dickens. 

Mr. A. J. Slatter . . . Original Pencil Drawing by Pailthorpe for 
The Strange Gentleman, and illustration 
to Barnaby Rudge by the same artist. 


Sir James Roll, Bt. . . Moses Pickwick Clock, from the office of 
“The White Hart” at Bath. (See page 
107). 
Mr. C. S. Goodwin ies oe Print of ‘‘The White Hart,’ Bath. 
Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, Water Colour Sketch—Little Dorrit’s 
A.M.I.C.E. Garrett. 
Mr. A.S. Hearn . . . Various Prints, Drawings, China, etc. 


Seven Dickens Characters painted on opal 


Miss Hargreaves : f ‘ 
and various Dickensiana. 
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Presented by— 
Mr. S. Keith 


Mrs. Neville Thomas . 


Miss Curtis. . 

Messrs. John W allesi 
Sons, Ltd. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore 


& 


Mrs. Symonds . 

Mrs. Baumer 

My. F. C. Fitch 

Mr. William Miller : 

The Proprietors, ‘‘ The 
Daily Telegraph” (per 
Viscount Burnham, 
C.H.; LL.D.) 

Mr. W. B. Warren 

Mr. Walter Dexter 

Mr. A. W. Edwards 


Miss Olive Welford 
Mr. Walter Churcher . 


Mr. Herbert French 
Mr. Sydney Smith 
Mr. Robert H. Inch 


Messrs. Stagg & Mantle 


Mrs. Garcke : 
Mr. A. W. Wickens 
Mr. H. Cutner 

Mr. Edwin Harris . 
Mr. Louis Banks 

Mr. Chas. C. Osborne . 


Mrs. 8. M. Booth 
Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell 


Mrs. Halsey 


Mr. Walter Dexter 


The German Embassy 

The Czechoslovak Legation 

The Royal Hungarian 
Embassy 

The Polish Legation 

The Roumanian Legation 


The Swedish Legation 


THE DICKENSIAN 


GiIFTs. 


Oil Painting, ‘‘ Paul Dombey,” by W. 8. 
Orchardson. 
Original Sketch of Captain Cuttle, by 
Tom Browne; and Bust of Dickens. 
Photograph of Mrs. Charles Dickens. 
Original Drawing by Leo Cheney for a 
Dickens Advertisement. 
Original Sketch Portrait of Wilkie Collins, 
by E. M. Ward, R.A. 

18 Framed Sketches by Fred Barnard. 

6 Ditto. 
Prints (Sundry). 
Portrait of Dickens by Dulcken, 1871. 
Framed Portrait of Dickens, original 
Drawing by W. H. Kendall Grimston, 
1871. 


Pewter Pot. 
Two Warming Pans. 
Two Victorian Chairs and a Mahogany 
Table. 
One Warming Pan. 
Sundry Dickensian China, and an Oak 
Beam from Newgate. 
Pewter Dish and Plates. 
Pair of Silver Pickwickian Spectacles. 
Snuff Box, made from wood of reputed 
Peggotty’s hut. 
Table Cloth displaying scenes and charac- 
ters from Dickens. 
Dickens Plaque. Photo. 
Playbill, Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 1857. 
Etching of “The Dickens House.”* 
Admission Ticket to Watts Charity, 1855. 
Poster of Reading by Dickens at York. 
Framed Portrait of Angela Burdett- 
Coutts, after a painting by J. R. Swinton. 
Portrait of Moses Pickwick. 
Copy of Death Certificate of Moses 
Pickwick. 
Letter from W. P. Frith to F. Sanger, 
March 23, 1859. 
Two volumes Shakespeare’s Plays, with 
Dickens’s Book Plate from the Library at 
Gad’s Hill. 
23 volumes German translations of works. 
16 volumes Chech translations of works. 
12 volumes Hungarian translations of 
works. 

2 volumes Polish translations of works. 

2 volumes Roumanian translations of 
works. 


5 volumes Swedish translations of works. 
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Presented by— GIFTs. 


Mr. Albert Bonnier (per 13 volumes Swedish translations of works. 
_ (Swedish Legation). 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 8 volumes Serbian translations of works. 


Belgrade fa % 
Miss Ada Goulding . . 13 volumes Italian translations of works. 
Mr. W. Boehme ... 2 volumes German translations of works. 
mircASS. Hearn . . . 3 volumes Dutch translations of works. 
1 volume French translation of works. 
, 2 volumes German translations of works. 
Mr. Henry Leffmann .. 9 volumes German translations of works. 
Mr. C. C. Remmerswaal . 2 volumes Dutch translations of works. 


Other pictures and books of Dickensian interest have been presented 
by Vicomte de Suzanette, Mrs. Hopton Scott, Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewin, Mr. W. B. Warren, Miss A. Curtis, Mr. J. Boulter, 
Miss Cazenove, Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, Mr. L. H. Dawson, Mr. H. Smith, 
Mr. W. G. Churcher, Mr. Percy T: Carden, Mr. A. Fielding, Mr. J. 
Cooper Sands, Mrs. E. L. Liddle, Mr. N. N. Vandercoek, Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys, Mr. G. Gregory, Mr. J. B. Van Amerongen, Mr. H. 
Smetham, Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. Wm. Miller, Mrs. Winham, Mr. J. 
Hutchinson, Dr. Bangara, Mr. W. Darry, Mrs. W. K. Hill, Mr. H. G. 
Evershed, Miss A. Gibson, Philip Allen & Co., Cecil Palmer, Chas. 
Scribner & Sons, John Lane, P. 8. King & Son, Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Geo. Philip & Son, Ltd., D. Appleton 
& Co., Herbert Jenkins, W. Partridge & Co., Ltd., Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., R. & J. Hill, Ltd., Raphael Tuck & Sons, James Buchanan & Co., 
Ltd., ‘‘ The Sphere.”’ 


NEW LETTERS OF DICKENS* 


NEM direction in which a great river is destined to flow may, as the 
poet reminds us, be “‘ determined by a pebble’s edge,” if only 
the pebble intervenes sufficiently near the source of the stream. We 
learn from the very interesting preface to this volume by Mr. Walter 
Dexter to how trivial an accident we owe that greatest of all contri- 
butions to English literature since Shakespeare, the literary output of 
Charles Dickens. Everybody knows that the theatre was the abiding 
passion of Dickens’s life, that he was perhaps the most brilliant 
amateur actor who ever trod the boards, and that to the end of his 
life his day-dream was to be the manager of a great theatre. And an 
actor he would unquestionably have been but for the fact that he was 
prevented from keeping an appointment with Charles Mathews by “a 
cold and inflammation of the face,” the unlucky-lucky accident to 
which we owe Pickwick and David Copperfield. 

’ Dickens’s letters are often as good reading as any of his works of 
fiction, and those to Mark Lemon, his well-loved brother amateur, are 


among the best he wrote. 
2 Reprinted from “The Sunday Times.” 


*«<The Letters of Charles Dickens to Mark Lemon.” Limited to 525 
copies, £2 2s. Od. (London: Halton and Truscott Smith.) 
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AS YOU LOVE DICKENS 


please help 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF DOING THIS. 


= a 


We want Relics of Dickens ; Dickens Letters, First Editions, Original Drawings. 
The Hon. Secretary will be pleased to advise you. 


Donations to the Funds are badly needed and will be gratefully received. 
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A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND A CURIOUS TREE. 


Through the kindness of Mr. A. A. Hopkins, of New York, we 
illustrate above the first of ten pages in Dickens’s handwriting, 
constituting 217 lines out of the entire 393 lines, of this much 
discussed pamphlet. It was recently sold in New York for $1,750. 
This should settle for all time the question of authorship, for 
although W. H. Wills reprinted the article during Dickens’s 
lifetime in his volume “ Old Leaves,” this is no proof that Dickens 
disclaimed authorship, for it must be remembered that in the 
same volume also appeared “ A Plated Article,” which Dickens 
also republished as his own in Reprinted Pieces! The solution 
of the mystery is probably that only the suggestion of the article 
was due to Wills. 


LONDON TAVERNS* 


E WO excellent little books have been sent us which every 
London lover—especially Dickensian—should possess. 
Mr. Popham’s volume is most captivating, and his 
notes on the Dickens inns particularly accurate, in 
wis & (M1) = spite of the fact that, according to the quoted list of 
ee *-&¢ authorities consulted, he had not read either of Matz’s 
* volumes. The book is handy for the pocket, and 
arranged to cover London in four tours, and will certainly enhance the 
value of our Dickensian rambles. 

To judge from sundry references other than to inns, Mr. Popham is a 
Dickens lover, and we should like to know more about “ The Prospect 
of Whitby,” Shadwell, which, to quote the author, “most students 
of Dickens are agreed that the novelist had in mind when describing 
the ‘ Six Jolly Fellowship Porters.’’> We must take our “ ale or tot 
of rum into the back room and sit on the verandah that overhangs 
the river,” as Mr. Popham advises, and investigate this new claim 
on the spot. 

Mr. Godfrey-Turner claims that the Cock Tavern, Fleet Street, is ” 
sacred to the memory of Dickens owing to the fact that here Dickens 
took his last dinner away from home: but he overlooks the fact 
(he cannot surely be ignorant of it) that the Cock of to-day is not the | 
Cock of 1870. As Mr. Ardagh points out in his letter on page 209, 
the famous old Cock—of which Tennyson sung—stood on the opposite 
side of Fleet Street and was demolished forty years ago. ; 


DR. DUFFIELD’S NEW YORK LECTURES | 
AND A NOTABLE DECISION OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH 


R. DUFFIELD continues to delight the audiences of the New 
York Branch with his ever charming lectures. ‘‘ Dickens as a 
smasher of shams ” dealt with that purposeful book Martin Chuzzlewit : 
** Dickens's theory of class warfare” was based on David Copperfield, 
and the subject of “ Dickens and Life’s Disillusion ” found inspiration 
primarily from Little Dorrit, which Dr. Duffield considered as a sequel 
to David Copperfield, showing David at forty—and disillusioned. The 
Maria Bradnell incident was cleverly built up to substantiate the 
claim. Executive President Cavanaugh described the interesting 
items of Dickensiana exhibited at each meeting. 

The Birthday Dinner was held at the Hotel Brevoort—a hostelry of 
the Victorian era. Dr. Milo Gates, Dr. Charles H. Johnson, Mr. 
Coningsby Dawson and Dr. Duffield all rendered excellent speeches. 

But noteworthy as our past session has been, what we will ever — 


* The Guide to London Taverns, by H. E. Popham. Illustrated. Claude | 
Stacey, Ltd. 2s. 6d. Rambles Round Temple Bar, by L. Godfrey-Turner. 
The Cock Tavern, Fleet Street. 1s. 6d. 
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remember was that at the April meeting the members voted (46 to 1) 
to increase the subscription from $3.00 to $5.00 per annum to secure a 
copy of The Dickensian; post free, to every member, and also to start 
a sinking fund for the expenses of the Inter-branch Conference when 
held in New York. It is gratifying to see that Mr. Dexter has not 
cast bread upon the waters in vain. If there is any other branch not 
furnishing The Dickensian as a part of their subscription they should 
take New York as an example and do likewise. 
A. A. Hopxtns. 


| aie 


Y ras 


Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


THE FLEET STREET TAVERN AND STRYVER’S CHAMBERS 


Sir.—There are two points in favour of ‘“‘ The Cheshire Cheese ”’ as 
the one visited by Carton and Darnay after the trial :—(1) it was then, 
as it still is, approached by a covered way—Wine Office Court, and 
also by Cheshire Court—and (2) being on the right-hand side of the 
way to anyone going “‘ down Ludgate Hill to Fleet Street ”’ (vide Book 
Il., chap 4), would be the most natural one to enter. (Your corre: 
spondent has not quoted quite correctly.) 

The chief argument against it is that, in the next chapter, there is 
no mention of Carton crossing Fleet Street, after the waiter had called 
him. Dickens merely says he ‘‘ walked out. He turned into the 
Temple,” etc. (the italics are mine). This, I submit, is the chief 
argument in favour of the ‘“‘ Mitre” (or ‘“‘Clachan’’), on emerging 
from which he would turn to the left, down Mitre Court Buildings, 
direct into King’s Bench Walk. 

“The Crown,” with an entrance into Hanging Sword Alley, and a 
covered way from Fleet Street, would also fit the description, as would 
the “ Bolt-in-Tun,” recently demolished. 

Regarding the interesting account of “‘The One City” and of Mr. 
Stryver’s Chambers, possibly the writer overlooked the article, “* Charles 
Dickens and the Law,” by Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., in “‘ The Cornhill 
Magazine ” for May, 1914. He not only identified Stryver’s prototype 
in Mr. Edwin James, but was accordingly able to place his Chambers 


at 2 Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, Inner Temple Lane. 
Yours truly, W. J. Rorrey. 


Sir.—I have always identified the tavern visited by Darnay and 
Carton as the ‘‘ Cock,’’ which, until 1887, stood on the opposite side 
of the street to the present building, near the Chancery Lane corner ; a 
long wooden passage gave access to it (Bell: “‘ Fleet Street in Seven 
Centuries,” p. 479). My opinion is supported by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 


in ‘‘ Bozland,” p. 46. 
London, 8.W.6. Yours faithfully, J. ARDAGH. 
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AN ASTRONOMICAL ERROR—AND ANOTHER 


Sir.—I agree with the reply of Mr. Bixby: let Dickens’s writings 
remain as he left them. Referring to the new pictures in the last two 
numbers at the top of ‘‘ When Found,’—although I agree not to 
criticise Dickens—I suppose we are free to differ from the Editor of 
The Dickensian. Therefore I venture to ask: ‘‘ Why is Captain 
Cuttle’s hook on the right arm in winter and changed to the left arm 
in the spring ?” 

Yours cordially, 
Boston, U.S.A., H. S. Morey. 
25th March, 1927. 


[Nore spy THE Eprror.—It was “ Phiz’’ who worked the changes 
in Captain Cuttle’s hook, and these little pictures show the 
gallant Captain in various phases as depicted by the original 
artist, and Fred Barnard. | 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Branch Secretaries are desired to send to the Editor by 9th 
August latest, the list of September-November Meetings for 
inclusion in the Diary. The full prospectus should follow as 
soon as ready. 

* * * * * 

The regular season of nearly all Branches of the Fellowship closed 
with the April meeting, and will not be resumed until October. On 
all hands very successful seasons have been reported. 

* * * * * 

Many Branches keep their members together during the summer 

months by picnics and rambles: the Dickens land of England is so 


extensive that a place of Dickensian interest is often to be found as a 
venue on these occasions. 


* * * * * 
The Branch in East Bay, California, is making rapid progress for so 
small a place. Their membership now numbers over 125. 
* * * * * 
The Los Angeles Branch is the latest Branch to give prizes to school 
children for essays on Dickens written during the Birthday week. 
* * * * * 


‘The Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch finished up their season 
with an Annual Dinner, which for long has been a feature of increasing 
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importance. A part of Mr. J. H. McNulty’s toast to the Immortal 
Memory is printed on another page. Interesting innovations during 
the past few months have been lectures on Stevenson by Mr. W. J. 
Saunders, B.Sc., and on Mark Twain by Mr. E. Payne. 

* * * * * 


Congratulations to the Hon. Secretary of the Melbourne Branch, 
Mr. W. 8. Southwell, on his marriage to Miss Gladys Smith, who has 
been actively associated with the Branch for some time. The Branch 
presented them with a silver teapot and hot water jug, suitably in- 
scribed. Our very best wishes to them. 

* * * * * 

A most interesting presentation took place in Rochester recently, 
when Mr. Edwin Harris was the recipient of an 
engraved watch as a slight recognition of his 
great services to the Fellowship and the City of 
Rochester. It is a very deep debt of gratitude 
which the Fellowship owes to Mr. Harris, whose 
knowledge of the history of his city is always 
gladly placed at the service of Dickensians. A 
present of a pendant and a travelling toilet set 
was also made to Mrs. Harris. 

* * * * 

Mr. Rowland Hill, of whom this is a portrait, 
is the President of the Bedford Branch and a 
regular attendant at the quarterly Council 
Meetings in London. He is among the few 
now living who heard Dickens read, and is very 
proud of the fact that he was present at the 
final reading on March 15th, 1870. 

* 


* * * * 


This is the coming-of-age year for the Gloucester Branch, which has 
had an uninterrupted existence since December 20th, 1906. The past 
session has been successful and. interesting, under the genial guidance 
of Lady Bruton, whose acceptance of the Presidency gave general 
satisfaction as a practical token of the continued interest by a family 
of which members have for so long been prominently identified with 
the Dickensian cause. 

* * * * 

Toronto Branch has set aside the sum of $600 for the Bolton Camp, 
to which reference was made in the last number. They are building 
three cottages, each of which will be named after a Dickens character. 

* * * * * 

Our newest branch, at Bromley in Kent, has just concluded an 
excellent first season. Following the opening meeting, when the 
Editor of The Dickensian delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Dickens and Kent,” 
there was an animated discussion on A Tale of Two Cities, over 
which the Mayor presided. Mr. T. W. Hill was the opener, and a 
large number of members joined in giving their views—a very healthy 
sign in a new branch. The remaining lectures of the season were 
by Mr. T. W. Hill, ‘‘ London’s Story as told by itself,” and * The 
Children in Dickens’s Works,”’ by Sir Walter Lawrence, Bt., G.C.V.O. ; 
and at the April meeting Mr. Jack Greaves gave some clever 1m- 
personations of uso) Chay nckers. : j 


An exceedingly novel item was recently provided by the Cheltenham 
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Branch, when a large number of ladies in costumes appropriate to 
the many inimitable landladies of Dickens, each told their own story. 
Prizes were subsequently awarded on the votes of the gentlemen. 

* * * * 


According to a paper entitled “ A Modern Dickens,” read to the 
same branch in March by Mr. Aylmer Strong, M.A., if Dickens had 
appeared in this century he would have been a compound of Kipling, 
Chesterton and Wells: a subject for much thought and discussion, 
this. 

* * * * * 

Congratulations to the Cheltenham Branch on the excellent results 
of their recent dramatic performances on behalf of the Hospital Ex- 
tension Fund: a cheque for £100 was handed over. Mr. W. H. 
Banks has been re-elected President of this branch. 

* * * * * 

It is with deep sorrow that we report the 
death at the age of 82 of Mr. Albert Nicholson, 
one of the pioneers of the Manchester Branch, 
to which he was elected a Vice-President in 
1904—becoming President in 1909. He was 
one of Manchester’s most prominent figures in 
literary and antiquarian lore. 

* * * * 

We also much regret to record the death 
of Dr. M. L. Bangara, the Hon. Secretary of 
the Cinderford Branch. He was greatly re- 
spected in Gloucestershire, and the branches 
at Cinderford and Gloucester were represented 
at the funeral. 
* * 


* * 


The well of Dickens has not yet been pumped dry, for at the 
Winnipeg Branch during the winter such subjects as *‘ Animals and 
Birds in Dickens”? and ‘The Pienie Menus of Pickwick’’ formed — 
the subject of interesting papers by Rev. Canon Gill, Mr. Thomas Boon 
(their new President), and Mr. Phipps Williams. Sir James Aikins, 
K.C., read a paper to this Branch on ‘“‘ Dickens and the Law,’’ in 
which he defended judicial procedure and the lawyers of the time 
of the Bardell v. Pickwick trial, and referred to Dickens’s obvious 


ignorance of the law in the description of both this and the Jarndyce 
case. 


* * * * * 


The very satisfactory amount of £104 4s. 9d. was realised by the 
Manchester Branch in the birthday week by performances of ‘‘ His 
Only Son,” adapted by C. M. Tucker, from Martin Chuzzlewit. This 
was handed to the Royal Manchester Children’s Hospital to assist 
the Sun Kay Treatment in the out-patients department. 

* * * * * 


A Tale of Two Cities has proved an excellent book for discussion 
during the past season, particularly as it is so different from the other 
works of Dickens. This phase of the story was the subject of an ex- 
cellent paper by Miss Mills at the Manchester Branch. Other papers 
on the book were provided by Mr. W. F. Nicholson, on the sources of 
Dickens’s information, Mr. D. J. Parry on the two cities, Mr. F. R. 


Dean on Mr. Lorry—one of -Dickens’s gentlemen, and Miss Phillips 
on the revolution. 
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A very hearty reception was given Mr Frank §. Johnson of the 
Council in London when he visited Southampton in March last. His 
lecture on “The Humour and Pathos of Dickens” was delightful 
and instructive, and his recitals of ‘‘ Doctor Marigold,” ‘‘ Richard 
Doubledick,” and ‘‘ The Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner ” were splendidly 
given and gave the utmost delight. The Dickens Players at this 
Branch have been giving interesting scenes from A Tale of Two Cities 
and Oliver Twist. 

* * * * * 

The new President of the Southampton Branch is the Principal 

of the University College, Mr. Kenneth Vickers, M.A. 
* * * * * 

Reports too late for insertion have been received from St. Pancras 

and Cinderford Branches. 
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BOOKS. 


Forty Years in my Bookshop, by Walter T. Spencer. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. Illustrated. Constable and Co. 

George Eliot and Her Times, by Elizabeth S. Haldane (illustrated). 
12s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Homeland of English Authors, by Ernest. H. Rann (frontispiece), 
7s. 6d. Methuen and Co. 

Christmas Books. 2s. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 

Forster's Life of Dickens (Introduction by G. K. Chesterton). Two: 
volumes, 2s. each. J. M. Dent and Son, Ltd. 

Some Rogues and Vagabonds of Dickens, by Walter Dexter (illus- 
trated), 15s. Cecil Palmer. 

The Mystery of John Jasper, by H. R. Leaver, M.A., Edmonton, 


_ Alberta, 1925. 


Unpublished Letters of Dickens to Mark Lemon. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Walter Dexter, £2 2s. (limited edition). Halton 
and Truscott Smith, Ltd. 

The Guide to. London Taverns, by H. E. Popham (illustrated). 
2s. 6d. Claude Stacey, Ltd. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“Charles Dickens at Euston,” by Arthur Jeffkins. L.M.S. Maga- 
zine, December, 1926. 

‘The Birthday of Boz,” by J. M. O’Connor. Clarion, February 4th. 

“Portrait Painter to Pickwick,’ by F. Gordon Roe. The Connois- 
sieur, March. ; 

“Dickens and Interruptions,” by C. Lewis Hind. Daily Chronicle, 
23rd March. 
' ** Charles Dickens and his three Marys. Sunday Hxpress, 10th April. 
“Mr. Pickwick on his Travels” (illustrated). Country Life, 30th 
April. 

zs A Pickwick Centenary,” by W. J. Roffey. Hornsey Review, 


May. ak ae 
2 The Dickens Fellowship,” by Arthur Elliot Sproul. The Miame 


Herald, 17th April. 
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ALL DICKENS LOVERS SHOULD JOIN 


The Dickens Fellowship. 


FOUNDED OCT. 6th, 1902. 
Lite Presidents: 
Stir HENRY F. DICKENS K.C. 
Mrs. KATE PERUGINI. 
President, 1926-27. 
SIR ERNEST WILD, K.C. 
Past Presidents : 
Percy FirzGeRaLp, M.A., F.S.A. B. W. Marz. 


ARTHUR WaAUGH. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
Sir LuKE& FILDES, R.A. Sir FREDERICK MACMILLAN, 
J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. Sir WALTER LAWRENCE, BT., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0., C.B. 


W. Pett RIDGE. 
Vice-Presidents : 
The Rt. Hon. the Kart or ROSEBERY, K.@. 
The Viscount Burnham, C.H., LL.D. 


Lady Dickens. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Mrs. R. C. Shuckburgh. John C, Eckel (Philadelphia) Bt. 
(Miss Olive Dickens) John Galsworthy. Sir Arthur Pinero. 
Mrs. A. Waley. Robert Hichens. Edwin Pugh. 
(Miss Elaine Dickens) W. W. Jacobs. M. H. Spielmann. 
Miss Mary Angela Dickens. Jerome K. Jerome. A.E.S. Smythe (Toronto). 
Dame Ellen Terry. Coulson Kernahan. J. C. Squire. 
Mrs. A. K. Newcomer (N.Y.) J. W. I. Ley. Sir George Sutton, Bt. 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Bt. W. J. Locke. Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Francesco Berger. E. V. Lucas. The Rt Rev. Bishop 
Sir James Bruton. Sir J. Martin-Harvey. Russell Wakefield. 
A. 8S. Comyns Carr, K.C. William Miles. H. G. Wells. 
W. L. Courtney, LL.D. Arthur Morrison. Bransby Williams. 
Ridgwell Cullum, H. Saxe Wyndham. 


Executibe GCommittee : 

Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mrs. Philpott, Miss W. Matz, Miss Ruth Whittaker, 
Messrs. J. D. Billington, W. Dexter, A. W. Edwards, W. Laurence Gadd, W. H. Halls, 
F. S. Johnson, W. H. Lowry, W. Miller, W. J. Roffey, S. J. Rust, F. J. Staff, 
W. B. Warren, Major-General H. S. Neville White, 0.B., M.V.0. 


Tur Councrt.—The Council comprises nine members of the Executive 
Committee and the Hon. Secretary of each branch in addition. 


Won. Secretary: Won. Treasurer : 
A. W. Epwarps. Percy T, CaRDEN. 


Won. Editor of “The Dickensian’: WALTER DEXTER. 
Tue Dickens FELLOWSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL, 
In London, the Headquarters arranges an attractive programme of 


Lectures, Recitals, Exhibitions and Dinners during the winter months, — 
and Pilgrimages to places connected with Dickens during the summer. _ 


The subscription for Fellows attached to Headquarters is half-a- 
guinea per annum, including The Dickensian post free; for second 
and subsequent members of the same family living in the same house 
the Annual Subscription is seven shillings and sixpence, but does not 
include a copy of the magazine. Life Subscription: Five guineas. 

Branches fix their own subscriptions. A List of Branches is printed 
on page 3 of the cover. 


Forms for prospective members can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary. 


Beadgquarters : 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 


48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone. Museum 9363 
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THE NOVELS 
JANE AUSTEN 


The Text based on Collation of the Early 
Editions by R. W. CHAPMAN. With 
Notes, Indexes, and Illustrations from 
Contemporary Sources. Crown 8vo. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 
Each 5s. net 


I, SENSE AND SENsIBILITY. II. PripE AND PREJUDICE. 
III. MansFrerp Park. IV. Emma. V.NorTHANGER 
ABBEY AND PERSUASION, 

N? edition comparable with this exists. The teat is that of 
-\ Mr. Chapman’s great version issued three years ago in a 
limited edition, and each volume is generously furnished with 
notes, appendixes on the manners of the age and similar 


topics, indexes of characters, etc. The illustrations are 
from prints and pictures contemporary with Miss Austen. 


Descriptive prospectus free. 


Amen House OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS London, E.C.4 


ALWAYS REMEMBER THAT 
THE BLIND ARE ALWAYS BLIND 
DARKNESS— 


never-ending, impervious, all-enveloping darkness! If you think of it 
for but a moment and comprehend the true significance of it, you cannot 
fail to assist as generously as you can the most vital work of the National 
Institute for the Blind (registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
which is urgently in need of funds. 

In helping the National Institute to help the blind help themselves, money 
is not wasted. Every donation to the funds of the Institute is an invest- 
ment in pluck, and the blind of to-day pay a steady dividend. At work 
and at play they prove that even in the dark world the rays of man’s 
golden optimism show fair and far, and that, given the spark of illumina- 
tion, no beacon burns brighter than the beacon of the blind. 


The more one comes in direct touch with the blind, the more is one 
convinced that the world is a world of latent possibilities, possibilities 
towards which they themselves will first show the way. Meanwhile, it 
is for all with eyesight to see that due support is forthcoming, so that no 
opportunity is neglected when new opportunities 


DAWN. 


All donations, applications for Balance Sheet, Forms of Bequest, 
etc., should be addressed to the Secretary-General, National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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WALTER T.SPENCER, 


27 New Oxford Street, 
Established 1884. London, W.C.1 


Has by far the largest stock of 
FIRST EDITIONS of the WORKS of CHARLES 
DICKENS offered for sale in the World. 
Including Presentation Copies, Manuscripts, Hundreds 
of his Autograph Letters, many Personal Relics and a 


number of Pieces of Furniture from Gads Hill, etc. 


A Banker’s Cheque wholly filled in and signed by him, 
sent post free on receipt of £1-I0-0. 


BOOKS NEW AND SECOND HAND 
Items of Dickensiana and other Works 


If books are not in stock, searched for free of charge. 
Enquiries solicited. All communications answered. 
Personal attention to customers’ requirements. 


L. H. DAVIS, fonpon, s.w.2 "ese 


ORIGINAL DICKENS COSTUMES 


We specialise in original and correct costumes for 
Dickens Characters (supplied for sale or hire). 


Special low quotations for Amateur Performances. Costumes for any show. 
Fancy Costumes for sale or hire made new to own designs to purchase for 30/- 


L. BENJAMIN & CO. 


Theatrical and Fancy Costumiers, 


99 MIDDLESEX STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.1 
PHONE London Wall 7568 
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